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ABSTRACT 

In 1990, the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) included a Trial State Assessment (TSA) ; for the 
first time In the NAEP's history, voluntary state-by-state 
assessments (37 states ^ the District of Columbia, Guam, and the 
Virgin Islands) were made. The sample was designed to represent the 
8th grade public school population in a state or territory. The 1990 
TSA covered five mathematics content areas (numbers and operations; 
measurement; geometry; data analysis, statistics, and probability; 
and algebra and functions). In New Jersey, 2,710 students in 107 
public schools were assessed. This report describes the mathematics 
proficiency of New Jersey eighth-graders, compares their overall 
performance to students in the Northeast region of the United States 
and the nation (using data from the NAEP national assessments) , 
presents the average proficiency separately for the five content 
areas, and summarizes the performance of subpopulations 
(race/ethnicity, type of community, parents* educational level, and 
gender) . To provide a context for the assessment data, participating 
students, their mathematics teachers, and principals completed 
questionnaires which focused on: instructional content (curriculum 
coverage, amount of homeworJc) ; delivery of math instruction 
(availability of resources, type); use of calculators; educational 
background of teachers; and conditions facilitating math learning 
(e,g*, hours of television watched, absenteeism). On the NAEP math 
scale. New Jersey students had an average proficiency of 269 compared 
to 261 nationwide. Many fewer students (New Jersey-19%; U.S. -12%) 
appear to have acquired reasoning and problem solving skills. 
(JJK/CRW) 
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What is The Nation^s Report Card? 



THB NATION'S REPORT CARD, the National Assessmcni of Educational Progress (NAEP), is ihc only natiimally representative and 
continuing assessment of what America's siudenis know and can do in various subject ancas. Since 1969, assessments have N:cn conducted 
periodically in reading, mathemalics. science, writing, hisiory/gcography. and other fields. By making objective information on student 
performance available to policymakers at the national, slate, and local levels. NAEP is an integral pari of our nation's evaluation of the 
condition and progress of education. Only information rclatcii to academic achievemcm is collected under this progmm. NAEP guarantees 
the privacy of individual students and their families. 

NAHP is a congress ionally mandated project of the National Center for Education Statistics, the U.S. Department of Eiducation. The 
Commissioner of Education Statistics is responsible, by law. for canning iHJt the NAEP project thniugh competitive awards to qualified 
organizations. NAEP reports directly to the Commissioner, who is Aso resptmsible for providing continuing reviews, including validation 
studies and solicitation of public comment, on NAEP*s conduct and uscfuhiess, 

In 1988. Congress created the National Assessment Governing Biwd (NAGB) to formulate policy gui'«:Unes for NAEP. The board is 
responsible for selecting the subject arcas to be assessed, which may include adding to those specified by Congress; identifying appn>priate 
achievement goals for each age and grade; developing assessntent objectives; deveU>ping test specifications; designing the assessment 
methodology; developing guidelines and standards for data analysis and for reporting and disseminating results; developing standards and 
pnK*edures fc:* interstate, regional, and national comparis4>ns; impnwing the form and use of the National Assessment; and ensuring that all 
items selected for use in the National Assessment are free from racial, cultural, gender, or regional bias. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



In 1988, Congress passed new legislation for the National Assessment of Jiducational 
Progress (NAIiP), which included - for the first time in the project'*" luiitory- a provision 
authorizing voluntary' state-by-statc asscs^nents on a trial basis, in addition to continuing 
its primary- mission, the national as*jc>^iricats that NAHP has conducted since its inception. 

As a result of the legislation, the NAl-P program included a Trial State Assessment 
Program in eighth-grade mathematics. National assessments in mathematics, reading, 
writing, and science wm* conducted simultaneously in 1990 at grades four, eight, and 
twelve. 

I'or the I nal State Assessment, eighth-grade public-school students were assessed in each 
of .^7 states, the District of Columbia, and two territories in I-ebruar>' 1990, The sample 
was carefully designed to represent the eighth -grade public- school population in a state or 
territory. Within each selected school, students were randomly chosen to participate in the 
program. Local school district persi>nnel administered all assessment sessions, and the 
contractor's staff monitored 50 percent o^ the sessions as part of the quality assurance 
program designed to ensure that the sessions were being conducted unifonnlN . llie results 
of the monitoring indicated a high degree of quality and uniformity across sessions. 
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In New Jersey, 107 public schools participated in the assessment, llie weighted school 
participation ra;e was 98 percent, which means that all of the eighth-grade students in this 
sample of schools were representative of 98 percent of the eighth-grade public-school 
students in New Jersey. 

In each school, a random sample of students was selected to participate in the assessment. 
As estimated by the sample, 2 percent of the eighth-grade public- school population was 
classified as Limited Hnghsh Proficient (I.EP), while 10 percent had an Individualized 
Education Plan (IKP). An IKP is a plan, written for a student who has been determined 
to be eligible for special education, that typically sets forth goals and objectives for the 
student and describes a program of activities and/or related services necessar>- to achieve the 
goals and objectives. 

Schools were permitted to exclude certain students from the assessment. To be excluded 
from the assessment, a student had to be* categorized as Limited English Proficient or had 
to have an Individualized Education Plan and (in either case) be judged incapable of 
participating in the assessment. ITie students who were excluded from the assessment 
because they were categorized as LLP or had an lEP represented 2 percent and 6 percent 
of the population, respectively. In total, 2,710 eighth-grade New Jersey public-school 
students were assessed. ITic weighted student participation rate was 94 percent. This 
means that the sample of students who took part in the assessment was representative of 
94 percent of the eligible eighth-grade public-school student population in New Jersey. 



Students' Mathematics Performance 

The average proficiency of eighth -grade public-school students from New Jersey on the 
N AL.P mathematics scale is 269. ITiis proficiency is higher than that of students across the 
nation (261). 

Average proficiency on the NAI: P scale provides a global view of eighth graders* 
mathematics acliicvemcnt; howe\'cr» it does not reveal specifically what the students know 
and can do in the subject, I'o describe the natua* of students* proficiency in greater detail 
NAi;P used the rcsuhs from the 1990 national assessments of fourth-, eighth*, and 
twelfth-grade students to defme the skills, knowledge, and understandings that characteri/e 
four levels of mathematics perfomiance - levels 200. 250. 300. and 350 - on the NAI P 
scale. 
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In New Jersey, 99 percent of the eighth p^ders, compared to 97 percent in the nation, 
appear to have acquired skills involving simple additive reasoning and problem solving with 
whole numbers (level 200). However, many fewer students in New Jersey ( 19 percent) and 
12 percent in the nation appear to have acquired reasoning and problcm-solving skills 
involving fractions, decimals, percents, clemenlar>' geometric properties, and simple 
algebraic manipulations (level 300). 

The Trial State Assessment included five content areas -- Numbers and Operations; 
Measurement; Geometry; Data Analysis, Statistics, and Probability; and Algebra and 
Functions. Students in New Jersey performed higher than students in the nation in all of 
these five content areas. 



Subpopulation Performance 

In addition to the overall results, the 1990 Trial State Assessment permits reporting on the 
performance of various subpopulations of the New Jersey eighth-grade student population 
defined by racc ethnicity, type of community, parents' education level, and gender. In New 
Jersey: 

• White students had higher average mathematics proficiency than did Black 
or Hispanic students but lower mathematics proficiency than did Asiaii 
students. 

• I-urther, a greater percentage of White students than Black or Hispanic 
students but a smaller fx^rccntage of Mliite than Asian students attained 
level 300. 

• rhe results by type of community indicate that the average mathematics 
perfonnance of the New Jersey students attending schools in advantaged 
urban areas was higher than that of students attending schools in 
disadvantaged urban areas or areas classified as '*other". 

• In New Jersey, the average mathematics proficiency of eighth-grade 
public-school students having at least one parent who graduated from 
college was approximately 3! points higher than that of students whose 
parents did not graduate from liigh school. 

• ITic results by gender show that eighth-grade males in New Jersey had a 
higher average mathematics proficnency than did eighth-grade females in 
New Jersey. In addition, there was no difference between the percentages 
of males and females in New Jersey who attained level 300. Compared to 
the national resuhs. females in New Jersey performed higher than females 
across the country; males in New Jersey performed higlier than males 
across the country . 
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A Context for Understanding Students' Mathematics Proficiency 

Information on students' mathematics proficiency is valuable in and of itself, but it 
becomes more useful for improving instruction and setting policy when supplemented with 
contextual information about schools, teachers, and students. 

To gather such information, the students participating in the 1990 Trial State Assessment, 
their mathematics teachers, and the principals or other administrators in their schools were 
asked to complete questionnaires on policies, instruction, and programs. Taken together, 
the student, teacher, and school data help to describe some of the current practices and 
emphase \ in mathematics education, illuminate some of the factors that appear to be 
related to eighth-grade public-school students' proficiency m the subject, and provide an 
educational context for understanding information about student achievement. 

Some of the salient results for the pubhc-school students in New Jersey are as follows: 

• Many of the students in New Jersey (8.^ percent) were in schools where 
mathematics was identified as a special priority. This is a greater percentage 
than that for the nation (63 percent). 

• In New Jersey, 79 percent of the students could take an algebra course in 
eighth grade for high-school course placement or credit, 

• A greater percentage of students in New Jersey werc taking eighth-grade 
mathcmatici'^ (55 percent) than were taking a course in pre-algebra or 
algehru (42 percent). Across the nation. 62 percent were taking 
eighth-grade mathematics and 34 percent were taking a course in 
pre-algebra or algebra. 

• According U> their teachers, the greatest percentage of eighth-grade students 
in public schools in New Jersey spent 30 minutes doing mathematics 
homework each day; according to the students, most of them spent either 
15 or 30 minutes doing mathematics homework each day. Across the 
nation, teachers reported that the largest percentage of students spent either 
15 or 30 minutes doing mathematics homework each das, whik* students 
reported either 15 or 30 minutes daily. 

• Students whose teachers placed heavy instructional emphasis on Algebra 
and Functions had higher proficiency in this content area than students 
whose teachers placed little or no emphasis on Algebra and I'unctions. 
Students whose teachers placed heav> instructional emphasis on Numbers 
and Operations. Measurement, Geometr>\ and Data Analysis. Statistics, 
and Probability had lower proficienc> in these content areas than students 
whose teachers placed little or no emphasis on the same areas. 
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• In New Jersey, 22 percent of the eighth-grade students had mathematics 
teachers who reported getting all of the resources they needed, while 
22 percent of the students were taught by teachers who got only some or 
none of the resources they needed. Across the nation, these figures were 
13 percent and 31 percent, respectively. 

• In New Jersey, 38 percent of the students never used a calculator to work 
problems in class, while 37 percent almost always did, 

• In New Jersey, 39 percent of the students were being taught by 
mathematics teachers who reported having at least a master's or education 
specialist's degree. ITiis compares to 44 i>ercent for students across the 
nation. 

• Almost all of the students (94 percent) had teachers who had the highest 
level of teaching certification available. This is diiferent from the figure for 
the nation, where 66 percent of students were taught by teachers who were 
certified at the highest level available in their states. 

• Students in New Jersey who had four types of reading materials (an 
encyclopedia, newspapers, magazines, and more than 25 books) at home 
showed higher mathematics proficiency than did students with zero to two 
t>T?es of these materials. ITiis is similar to the results for the nation, where 
students who had all four types of materials showed higher mathematics 
proficiency than did students who had zero to two types, 

• Some of the eighth-grade public- school students in New Jersey 
(12 percent) watched one hour or less of television each da> ; 13 percent 
watched six hours or more. Average mathematics proficienc> was k^wcst 
for students who spent six hours or more watching television each day. 
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INTRODUCTION 



As a result of legislation enacted in 1988, the 1990 National Assessment of l^ducational 
Progress (NAl-P) included a Trial Slate Assessment Program in eighth-grade mathematics. 
The Trial State Assessment was conducted in T'ebruarj 1990 with the following 
participants: 



Alabama 


Iowa 


Ohio 


Arizona 


Kentucky 


Oklahoma 


Arkansas 


Ix)uisiana 


Oregon 


California 


Maryland 


Pennsylvania 


Colorado 


Michigan 


Rhode Island 


Connecticut 


Minnesota 


Texas 


Delaware 


Montana 


Virginia 


I>istrict of Columbia 


Nebraska 


West Virginia 


Florida 


New Hampshire 


Wisconsin 


Georgia 


New Jersey 


Wyoming 


Hawaii 


New Mexico 




Idaho 


New York 




Illinois 


North Carolina 


Guam 


Indiana 


North Dakota 


Virgin Islands 
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This report describes the performance of the eighth-grade public-school students in New 
Jers^^y and consists of three sections: 



This Introduction provides background information about the Trial State 
Assessment and this report. It also provides a profile of the eighth-grade 
public-school students in New Jersey. 

Part One describes the mathematics performance of the eighth-grade 
public-school students in New Jersey, the Northeast region, and the nation. 

Part Iwo rclates students' mathematics performance to contextual 
information about the mathematics policies and instruction in ^hools in 
New Jersey, the Northeast region, and the nation. 



Overview of the 1990 Trial State Assessment 

In 1988, Congress passed new legislation for the National Assessment of I^ducational 
Progress (NAtP), which included for the first time in the project's history - a provision 
authorizing voluntary state-by-state assessments on a trial basis, in addition to continuing 
its primary mission, the national assessments that NAliP has conducted since its inception: 

7 he Sational Assessment shall develop a trial mathemaiics assessment survey 
instrument for the eighth grade and shall conduct a demonstration of the 
instrument in 1990 in States which wish to participate, with the purpose of 
determining whether such an assessment yields valid, reliable State represent at i\r 
data, (Section 406 fij(2j(Cj(ij of the General Education Provisions Act, as 
amended by Pub, L, 100^297 (20 L S.L\ l22fe-/(ij(2j(Cj(ij)) 

As a result of the legislation, the 1990 NAFP program included a Trial State Assessment 
Program in eighth-grade mathematics. National assessments in mathematics, reading, 
writing, and science were conducted simultaneously in 1990 at grades four, eight, and 
twelve. 

1-or the 1 rial State Assessment, eighth-grade public-school students were assessed in each 
state or territor\ . The sample was carefully designed to represent the eighth -grade 
public school population in the state or territor> Within each selected school, students 
were randomly chosen to participate in the program. Local school district personnel 
administered all assessment sessions, and the contractor's stafl* monitored 50 percent of tlic 
sessions as part oi' the quaht) assurance program designed to ensure that the sessions were 
being conducted unifonnly. Th ' results of the monitoring indicated a higli degree of qualitx 
and uniibrmity across sessions. 

14 
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The Trial State Assessment was based on a set of mathematics objectives n:?wly developed 
for the program and patterned after the consensus process described in Public Law 98-51 1, 
Section 405 (E), which authorized NAEP through June 30, 1988. Anticipating the 1988 
legislation that authori/.^d the Trial State Assessment, the federal government arranged for 
the National Science Foundation and the L\S. Department of Mucation to issue a special 
grant to the Council of Chief State School Officers in mid- 1 987 to develop the objectives. 
The development process included careful attention to the standards developed by the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics,^ the formal mathematics objectives of 
states and of a sampling of local districts, and the opinions of practitioners at the state and 
local levels as to what content should be assessed. 

ITicre was an extensive review by mathematics educators, scholars, slates* mathematics 
supervisors, the National Center for E)ducation Statistics (NCES), and the Assessment 
Policy Committee (APC), a panel that advised on NAEP policy at that time, llie 
objectives were further refined by NAI' P's Item Development Panel, reviewed by the Task 
I'orce on State Comparisons, and resubmitted to NCES for peer review, Because the 
objectives needed to be coordinated across all the grades for the national program, the final 
objectives provided specifications for the 1990 mathematics assessment at the fourth, 
eighth, and twelfth grades rather thai, solely for the Trial State Assessment in grade eight. 
Ax\ overview of the mathematicj* objectives is provided in the Procedural Appendix. 



This Report 

This is a computer-generated report that describes the performance of eiglith-grade 
public-school students in New Jersey, in the Northeast region, and for the nation. Results 
also are provided for groups of students defined by shared characteristics - race ethnicity, 
type of community, parents' education level, and gender. Definitions of the subpopulations 
referred to in this report are presented below. The results for New Jersey are based only 
on the students included in the Trial State Assessment Program. However, the a^suUs for 
the nation and the region of the country are based on the nationally and regionally 
representative samples of public-school students who were assess.:d in Januar)' or I'ebruan 
as part of the 1990 national N Al' P program. I se of the regional and national results from 
the 1990 national N A1!P program was necessary because the voluntary nature of the Trial 
State Assessment Program did not guarantee repa'sentati\'e nation^! or regional results, 
since not e\er\ state participated in the program . 



' National Counc:! of loachcrs of Mathematics. Curriculum and IwaluatUH] Standards fin School Malhrmalics 
(keston, \ A: \auonal Council of ieachers of VtalhemaUcs, 
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RACE/ETHMCITY 

Results are presented for students of different racial/ethnic groups based on the students' 
self-identification of their race /ethnicity according to the following mutually exclusive 
categories: White, Black, Hispanic, Asian (including Pacific Islander), and American 
Indian (including Alaskan Native). Based on criteria described in the Procedural Appendix, 
there must be at least 62 students in a particular subpopulation in order for the results for 
that subpopulation to be considered reliable. Ilius, results for racial/ethnic groups with 
fewer than 62 students are not reported. However, the data for all students, regardless of 
whether their racial ethnic group was reported separately, were included in computing 
overall results for New Jersey. 

TV PE OF COMMLTSTTY 

Resuhs are provided for four mutually exclusive community types advantaged urban, 
disadvantaged urban, extreme rural, and other - as defined below: 

Advantaged Urban: Students in this group live in metropolitan statistical areas 
and attend schools where a high proportion of the students* parents are in 
professional or managerial positions. 

Disadvantaged i'rban: Students in this group live in metropolitan statistical 
areas and attend schools where a high proportion of the students* parents are 
on wcliare or are not regular!) employed. 

Extreme Rural: Students in this group li\e outside metropolitan statistical 
areas, live in areas with a population below 1 (),()()(), and at. *nd Sw'hools where 
many of the students* parents are farmers or fami workers. 

Other: Students in this category attend schools in areas other than those defined 
as advantaged urban, disadvantaged urban, or extreme rural. 

The reporting of a*sults b>* each ts pe of community was also subject to a minimum student 
sample si/e of 62. 

PARKNTS* EDI CATION LEVEL 

Students were asked to indicate the cxteru of schooling for each of their parents - did not 
fmish higli school, graduated high school, some education aiter higli school, or graduated 
college. ITie response indicating the higher level of education was selected for report ing. 
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GENDER 

Results are reported separately for males and females. 



REGION 

The United States has been divided into four regions: Northeast, Southeast, Central, and 
West, States included in each region are shown in Figure 1. All 50 states and the District 
of Columbia are listed, wi*h the participants in the Trial State Assessment highlighted in 
boldface type. Territories were not assigned to a region. Further, the part of Virginia that 
is included in the Washington, DC, metropolitan statistical area is included in the 
Northeast region; the remainder of the state is included in the Southeast region. Because 
most of the students are in the Southeast region, regional comparisons for Virginia will be 
to the Southeast. 
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NORTHEAST 


SOUTHEAST 


CENTRAL 


WEST 



Conntctteut 


Alabania 


Illinois 


Alaska 


Delaware 


Arkansas 


Indiana 


Arizona 


District of Columbia 


Florida 


Iowa 


California 


Maine 


Georoia 


Kansas 


Colorado 


Maryland 


Kentucky 


Michigan 


Hawaii 


Massachusetts 


Louisiana 


Minnesota 


Idaho 


New Hampshire 


Mississippi 


Missouri 


Montana 


New Jersey 


North Carolina 


Nebraska 


Nevada 


New York 


South Carolina 


North Dakota 


New Mexico 


Pennsylvania 


Tennessee 


Ohio 


Oklahoma 


Rhode island 


Vlroinia 


South Dat<ota 


Oregon 


Vermont 


West Virginia 


Wisconsin 


Texas 


Virginia 






Utah 
Washington 
Wyoming 
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Guidelines for Analysis 

This report describes and compares the mathematics proficiency of various subpopulations 
of students for example, those who have certain demographic characteristics or who 
responded to a specific background question in a particular way. The report examines the 
results for individual subpopulations and individual background questions. It does not 
include an analysis of the relationships among combinations of these subpopulations or 
background questions. 

Because the proportions of students in these subpopulations and their average proficiency 
arc based on sa^nples - rather than the entire population of eighth graders in public schools 
in the state or tcrritor>' the numbers reported are necessarily estimates. As such, they are 
subject to a measure of uncertainty, reflected in the standard error of the estimate. When 
the proportions or average proficiency of certain subpopulations are compared, it is 
essential that the standard error be taken into account, rather than relying solely on 
observed similarities or differences. Therefore, the comparisons discussed in this report are 
based on statistical tests that consider both the magnitude of the difference between the 
means or proportions and the standard errors of those statistics. 

The statistical tests determine whether the evidence - based on the data from the groups 
in the sample - is strong enough to conclude that the means or proportions are really 
different for those groups in the population. If the evidence is strong (i.e., the difference is 
statistically significant), the report describes the group means or proportions as being 
different (e.g., one group performed higher than or lower than another group) — regardless 
of whether the sample means or sample proportions appear to be about the same or not. 
If the evidence is not sufficiently strong (i.e., the difference is not statistically significant), 
the means or proportions arc described as being about the same again, regardless of 
whether the sample means or sample prop<^rtions appear to be about the same or widely 
discrepant. 

The reader is cautioned to rely on the results of the statistical tests rather than on the 
apparent magnitude of the difference between sample means or propi>rtions to determine 
whether those sample differences are likely to represent actual differences between the 
groups in the population. If a statement appears in the report indicating that a particular 
group had higher (or lower) average proficiency than a second group, the 95 percent 
confidence interval for the difference between groups did not contain the value zero. When 
a statement indicates that the average proficiency or proportion of some attribute was about 
the same for two groups, the confidence intcr\ al included zero, and thus no difference could 
be assumed between the groups. When three or more groups arc being compared, a 
Bonferroni procedure is also used. The statistical tests and Bonferroni procedure are 
discussed in greater detail in the Procedural Appendix. t g 
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It is also important to note thai the confidence intervals pictured in the figures in Part One 
of this report arc approximate 95 percent confidence intervals about the mean of a 
particular population of interest. Comparing such confidence intervals for two pvopulations 
is not equivalent to examining the 95 percent confidence interval for the difference between 
the means of the populations. If the individual confidence interv^als for two populations 
do not overlap, it is true that there is a statistically significant difference between the 
populations. However, if the confidence intervals overlap, it is not always true that there 
is not a statistically significant difference between the populations. 

Finally, in several places in this report, results (mean proficiencies and proportions) arc 
reported in the text for combined groups of students. For example, in the text, the 
percentage of students in the combined group taking either algebra or prc-algebra is given 
and compared to the percentage of students enrolled in eighth-grade mathematics. 
However, the tables that accompany that text report percentages and proficiencies 
separately for the three groups (algebra, pre-algebra, and eighth-grade mathematics). The 
combined-group percentages reported in the text and used in all statistical tests are based 
on unrounded estimates (i.e., estimates calculated to several decimal places) of the 
percentages in each group. The percentages shown in the tables are rounded to integers. 
Hence, the percentage for a combined group (reported in the text) may differ slightly from 
the sum of the separate percentages (presented in the tables) for each of the groups that 
were combined. Similarly, if statistical tests wca* to be conducted based on the rounded 
numbers in the tables, the results might not be consonant with the results of the statistical 
tests that are reported in the text (based on umt>undcd numbers). 
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Profile of New Jersey 



EIGHTH-GRADE SCHOOL AND STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 

Table 1 provides a profile of the demographic characteristics of the eighth-grade 
public-school students in New Jersey, the Northeast region, and the nation. This profile 
is based on data collected from the students and schools participating in the Trial State 
Assessment. 



TAB1,H 1 



Profile of New Jersey Eighth<Grade 
Public-School Students 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



10G0 NAEP TRUU. STATE ASSESSMENT 


N9W Jers«y 


North«sst 


Nation 













DEMOGRAPHIC SUBGROUPS 


Percentage 


Percentage 


Pm^centage 


Racff/EUmicity 










White 


66 ( 


2.0) 


80 ( 4,2) 


70 ( 0.5) 


Black 


15 { 


2.0) 


12 ( 4,21 


16 1 0,3) 


Hfspanic 


13 ( 


1^0) 


5( 1,2) 


10 ( 0.4) 


Asian 


5( 


0.6) 


3( 1,1) 


2 ( 0.5) 


American Indjan 


1 ( 


0.2) 


1 ( 0,3) 


2 ( 0.7) 


Tyf>0 of Community 










Advantaged urban 


30 ( 


4.5) 


23 ( 7,3) 


10 ( 3.3) 


Disadvantaged urban 


13 ( 


2,5) 


8 ( 5.7) 


10 ( 2.8) 


Extreme rural 


Oi 


0.0) 


14 (10.3) 


10 ( 3.0) 


Other 


M( 


4.8) 


55 (11.2) 


70 ( 4.4) 


Parents* Education 










Did not fmish high school 


7 { 


0.5) 


7 ( 2.21 


10 ( 0.8) 


Graduated high school 


24 ( 


1.1) 


23 ( 3.31 


25 ( 1.2) 


Some education after high school 


16 ( 


1.0) 


15 ( 3.0! 


17 ( 0.9) 


Graduated college 


45 ( 


1.5) 


49 1 5.8) 


39 1 1.9) 


Gender 










Male 


51 ( 


I.Ol 


50 ( 2.1) 


51 i 1.1) 


Female 


49 [ 


1.0) 


50 ( 2.1) 


49 ( 1.1) 



*I he standard errors of the esiiimatcd statistics appt?ar in parentheses. It can be said uiih aboui 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within : 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages for Race I-.ihnicily ma> not add lo lUU percent because some 
students categori/ed themselves as "Other," I his ma> also be true of Parents' F-iiucation. for which some 
students responded "! don't know/' Throughout this report. percx*ntages less than U.5 percent are reported as 
0 percent. 
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SCHOOLS AND STUDENTS ASSESSED 

Table 2 provides a profile summarizing participation data for New Jersey schools and 
students sampled for the 1990 Trial State Assessment, In New Jersey, 107 public schools 
participated in the assessment. The weighted school participation rate was 98 percent, 
which means that all of the eighth-grade students in this sample of schools were 
representative of 98 percent of the eighth-grade public-school students in New Jersey. 



TABLE 2 



Profile of the Population Assessed in 
New Jersey 



EiGHTH*ORADE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
PARTICIPATION 



EIGHTH-ORADE PUBLIC^SCHOCL STUDENT 
PARTICIPATION 



Weighted school participation 
rate )>efore substitution 


97% 


Weighted schoo! participation 
rate after substitution 


98% 


Numt>er of schools ortgmaiiy 
sampled 


112 


Numt>e' of schools not eligible 


3 


Number of schools m original 
sample participating 


106 


Number of substitute schools 
provided 


2 


Number of substitute schools 
participating 


1 


Total number of participating 
schools 


107 



Weighted student participation 
rate after make-ups 


94% 


Number of students selected to 
participate m the assessment 


3,212 


Number of students withdrawn 
from the assessment 


113 


Percentage of students who were 
of Limited English Proficiency 


2% 


Percentage of students excluded 
from the assessment due to 
Limited English Proficiency 


2% 


Percentage of students who had 
an Individualized Education Plan 


10% 


Percentage of students excluded 
from the assessment due to 
individualized Education Plan status 


6% 


Number of students to be assessed 


2,865 


Number of students assessed 


2J10 
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In each school, a random sample of students was selected to participate in the assessment. 
As estimated by the sample, 2 percent of the eighth-grade public-school population was 
classified as Limited English Proficient (LEP), while 10 percent had an Individualized 
Education Plan (lEP). An lEP is a plan, written for a student who has been determined 
to be eligible for special education, that typically sets forth goals and objectives for the 
student and describes a program of activities and/ or related scr\'ices necessary to achieve the 
goals and objectives. 

Schools were pemiitted to exclude certain students from the assessment. To be excluded 
from the assessment, a student had to be categorized as Limited English Proficient or had 
to have an Individualized Education Plan and (in either case) be judged incapable of 
participating in the assessment. The students who were excluded from the assessment 
because they wea* categorized as LEP or had an lEP represented 2 percent and 6 percent 
of the population, respectively. 

In total, 2,710 eighth-grade New Jersey public-school students were assessed. The weighted 
student participation rate was 94 percent- This means that the sample of students who 
took part in the assessment was representative of 94 percent of the digiMe eighth-grade 
public-school student population in New Jersey. 
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PART ONE 

How Proficient in Mathematics Are Eighth-Grade 
Students in New Jersey Public Schools? 

The 1990 Trial State Assessment covered five mathematics content areas -- Numbers and 
Operations; Measurement; Geometr>; Data Analysis, Statistics, and Probability; and 
Algebra and I-unctions. Students' overall performance in these content areas was 
summarized on the NAI-P mathematics scale, which ranges from 0 to 5UU. 

This part of the report contain^ two chapters that describe the mathematics proficiency of 
eighth-grade public-school students in New Jersey, Chapter I compares the overall 
mathematics performance of the students in New Jersey to students in the Northeast region 
and the nation. It also presents the students' average proficiency separately for the five 
mathematics content areas. Chapter 2 summari/es the students' overall mathematics 
performance for subpopulations defined by race ethnicity, type of community, parents' 
education level, and gender, as well as their mathematics performance in the five content 
areas. 
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CHAPTER 1 



Students^ Mathematics Performance 



As shown in I^'igurc 2, the average proficiency of eighth-grade public-school students from 
New Jersey on the NAl-F mathematics scale is 269. lliis proficiency is higher than that 
of students across the nation (261).'^ 



MCiLRi: 2 



Average Eighth-Grade Public-School 
Mathematics Proficiency 



0 200 



NAEP Mathematics Scale 

225 250 275 



300 500 
\ 



mom 



m 



m 



m 



New Jersey 
Northeast 
Nation 



Averag* 

Profictency 



2S9 { 1.0) 
269 ( 3,4) 
261 { 14) 



The standard errors arc prcscnlcd in parentheses. With about 95 percent ecrtaint>, the average maihemaUcs 
proficiency for each population of interest is withm t 2 standard errors ol the estimated mean (95 percent 
confidence interval, denoted by MH). \f the confidence intervals for ihc populations do not overlap, there is a 
slattstically significant dtOerence between the populations. 



^ Differences reported are statisticallN different at about the 95 percent certainty level. This means that \uth 
about 95 percent ccrtamtv there is a real difference m the average mathcmaltcs proficiencs bt^tween the two 
populations of interest. 
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LEV ELS OF MAI HEMATICS PROHCIENCY 

Average proficiency on the NAEP scale provides a global view of eighth graders' 
mathematics achievement; however, it does not reveal the specifics of what the students 
know and can do in the subject. To describe the nature of students' proficiency in grca:?*r 
detail, NAFP used the resuhs from the 1990 national assessments of fourth-, eighth-, and 
twelfth-grade students to define the skills, knowledge, and understandings that characterize 
four levels of mathematics performance - levels 200. 250. 300, and 350 - on the N AEP 
scale. 

To defme the skills, knowledge, and understandings that characterize each proficiency levels 
mathemaiics specialists studied the questions that were typically answered correctly by 
most students at a particular level but answered incorrectly by a majority of students at the 
next lower level. They then summarized the kinds of abilities needed to answer each set 
of questions, Wliile defming proficiency levels below 200 and above 350 is theoretically 
possible, so few students performed at the extreme ends of the scale that it was impractical 
to defme meaningful levels of mathematics proficiency beyond the four presented here. 

Definitions of the four levels of mathematics proficiency are given in Ingurc 3. It is 
important to note that the definitions of these levels are based solely on student 
pcrformanrre on the 1990 mathematics assessment. The levels are not judgmental standards 
of what ought to be achieved at a particular grade. Figure 4 provides the percentages of 
students at or above each of these proficiency levels. In New Jersey, 99 percent of the 
eighth graders, compared to 97 percent in the nation, appear to have acquired skills 
involving simple additive reasoning and problem solving with whole numbers (level 200). 
However, many fewer students in New Jersey (19 percent) and 12 percent in the nation 
appear to have acquired reasoning and problem-solving skills inv4)hing fractions, decimals, 
pcrccnts, elementar>' geometric properties, and simple algebraic manipulations (level 300). 



( ONTKM ARKA PKRKORMANCK 

As previoush indicated, the questions comprising the Trial State Assessment covered five 
content areas — Numbers and Operations; Measurement: Geome'.n: Data Analysis, 
Statistics, and Probability; and Algebra and I'unctions. I-igure 5 provides the New Jersey, 
Northeast region, and national resuhs for each content area. Students in New Jersey 
perlbrmed liigher than students in the nation in all of these five content areas. 
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FIGURE 3 I Levels of Mathematics Proficiency 
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LEVEL 200 



Simple Additive Reasening and Problem Solving with Whole 
Numt^ers 



students at thrs level have some degree of understanding of Simple quantitative relationships involving 
whole numt>ers. They can solve simple addition and subtraction problems with and without regrouping. 
Using a calculator, they extend these abilities to multiplication and division problems. These students 
can Identify solutions to one-step word problems and select the greatest four-digit number in a list. 

In measurement, these students can read a ruler as v^eW as common weight and graduated scales. They 
also can make volume comparisons based on visualization and determine the value of coins. In geometry, 
these students can recognize simple figures, in data analysis, they are able to read simple bar graphs. In 
the algebra dimension, these students can recognize translations of woro' problems to numerical sentences 
and extend simple pattern sequences. 



LEVEL 2S0 



Simple IMultiplicative Reasoning and Two«Step Problem Solving 



Students at this level have extended their understanding of quantitative reasoning with whole numbers from 
additive to multiplicative settings. They can solve routine one-step multiplication and division problems 
involving remainders and two-step addition and subtraction problems involving money. Using a calculator, 
they can identify solutions to other elementary two-step word problems, in these basic probiem-soivmg 
situations, they can identity missmg or extraneous information and have some knowledge of when to use 
computational estimation. They have a rudimentary understanding of such concepts as whole number place 
value, ''even," "factor," and "multiple." 

In measurement, these students can use a ruler to measure objects, convert units withm a system when the 
conversions require multiplication, and recognize a numerical expression solving a measurement word 
problem, in geometry, they demonstrate an mttial understanding of basic terms and properties, such as 
parallelism and symmetry. In data analysis, they can complete a bar graph, sketch a circle graph, and use 
information from graphs to solve simple problems. They are t>eginnmg to understand the relationship 
between proportion and probability, in algebra, they are beginning to deal informally with a variable 
through numerical substitution m the evaluation of simple (Expressions. 
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FIGURE 3 
(continued) 



Levels of Mathematics Proficiency 
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LEVEL 300 



Reasoning and Problem Solving Involving Fractions, Decimals, 
Percents, Elementary Geometric Properties, and Simple Algebraic 
Manipulations 



students at thts level are able to represent, interpret, and perform simple operations with fractions and 
decimal numbers. They are able to locate fractions and decimals on number hnes, simplify fractions, and 
recognize the equivalence between common fractions and decimals, including pictorial representations. 
They can interpret the meaning of percents ;ess than and greater than iK) and apply the concepts of 
percentages to solve simple problems. These students demonstrate some evidence of using mathematical 
notation to interpret expressions, including those with exponents and negative integers. 

In measurement, these students can find the perimeters and areas of rectangles, recognize relationships 
among common units of measure, and use proportional relationships to solve routine problems involving 
Similar triangles and scale drawings, in geometry, they have some mastery of the definitions and 
properties of geometric figures and solids. 



In data analysis, these students can calculate averages, select and interpret data from tabular displays, 
pictographs. and line graphs, compute relative frequency distributions, and have a beginning understanding 
of sample bias, in algebra, they can graph points m the Cartesian plane and perform simple algebraic 
manipulations such as simplifying an expression by collecting like terms, identifying the solution to open 
linear sentences and inequalities by substitution, and checking and graphing an interval representing a 
compound inequality when it is described in words. They can determine and apply a rule for simple 
functional ''elations and extend a numerical pattern. 



LEVEL 350 



Reasoning and Problem Solving Involving Geometric Relationships, 
Algebraic EquationSi and Beginning Statistics and Probability 



students at this level have extended their knowledge of numbet and algebraic understanding to include 
some properties of exponents. They can recognize scientific notation on a calculator and make the 
transition between scientific notation and decimal notation. In measurement, they can apply their 
knowledge of area and perimeter of rectangles and tnangier, to solve problems. They can find the 
Circumferences of circles and the surface areas of solid figures, in geometry, they can apply the 
Pythagorean theorem to solve problems involving indirect measurement. These students a'so can apply 
their knowledge of the properties of geometric figures to ? problems, such as determining the siope of 
a ime. 

in data analysts, these students can compute means from frequency tables and determine the probability 
of a Simple event. In algebra, they can identify an equation describing a linear relation provided m a table 
and solve irterai equations and a system of two linear equations. They are developing an understanding 
of linear functions and their graphs, as welt as functional notation, including the composition of functions. 
They can determine the nth term of a sequence ano give counterexamples to disprove an algebraic 
generalization. 
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State 

Region 

Nation 

LEVEL 300 

State 

Region 

Nation 

LEVEL 250 

State 

Region 

Nation 

LEVEL 200 

State 

Region 

Nation 
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Mathematics Proficiency 
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20 40 60 so 

Percentage at or Above Proficiency Levels 



0 { 0.2) 
0( 0.5) 
0 ( 0.2) 



19 { 

16 ( 
12 { 



100 



The standard errors arc presented in parentheses. With about 95 percent certainty, the value 
for each population of interest is within 1 standard errors of the estimated percentage (95 
percent confidence interval, denoted by •"•-I), If the confidence intervals for the populations 
do not overlap, there is a statistically significant difference between the populations. 



1.3) 
2.7) 
1 2) 



72 { 1.5) 
72 ( 4.8) 
64 ( 1.6) 



99 ( 
99 ( 
97 { 



0.4) 
0.6) 
0.7) 
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FIGURE 5 
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Eighth-Grade Public-School Mathematics 
Content Area Performance 
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NUMBERS AND OPERATIONS 



MEASUREMENT 



I % i 



GEOMETRY 



I t > 



DATA ANALYSIS. STATISTICS. AND PROBABfLITY 



I I I 



ALGEBRA AND FUNCTIONS 




200 



225 250 275 

Mathematics Subscale Proficiency 



300 



Avtragt 

Proflciancy 

274 { 1.1) 
271 ( 3.1) 
266 { 1.4) 



267 ( 1.4) 
266 ( 4.7) 
258 ( 1.7) 



266 ( 1.1) 
268 ( 3.6) 
259 ( 1.4) 



270 { 1.3) 
273 { 3.6) 
262 { 1.6) 



268 ( 1.1) 
267 ( 3,4) 
260 ( 1.3) 



500 



The standard errors arc presenlcd in parentheses. With about 95 pcrtenl certainty, the 
average mathematics proficiency for each population of interest i<! within ■ 2 standard 
errors of the estimated mean (95 percent confidence interval, denoted by HH) if the 
confidence intervals for the populations do not overlap, there is a slalislically significant 
difference between the populations. 
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CHAPTER 2 

Mathematics Performance by Subpopuiations 

In addition to the overall state results, the 1990 Trial State Assessment included reporting 
on the performance of various subgroups of the student population defmed by 
race/ethnicity, type of community, parents' education level, and gender. 



RACE/ETHNICITY 

The Trial State Assessment rcsuhs can be compared according to the different racial ethnic 
groups when the number of students in a racial ethnic group is sufficient in sb.e to be 
reliably reported (at least 62 students). Average mathematics performance resuUs for 
Wliite, Black, Hispanic, and A&ian students from New Jersey are presented in I igure 6. 

As shown in l-igurc 6, White students demonstrated higher average mathematics 
proficiency than did Black or Hispanic students but lower mathematics proficienc> than 
did Asian students. 

}-igure 7 presents mathematics performance by proficiency levels. ITie figure show^s that a 
greater percentage of W'hite students than Black or Hispanic students but a smaller 
percentage of White than Asian students attained level 3U(), 
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FIGURE 6 



Average Eighth-Grade Public-School 
Mathematics Proficiency by Race/Ethnicity 
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White 


27t 




1.1) 


Black 


Ml 


< 


2.3) 


Hispanic 


244 


( 


2J») 


Asian 


m 


( 


3.9) 


Northeast 








White 


374 


( 


3.0) 


Black 


244 


{ 


7.6)i 


Hispanic 




{ 




Asian 


lUUt 


( 




Nation 








White 


200 


{ 


13) 


Black 


Z» 


( 


2.$) 


Hispanic 


243 


( 


2.8) 


Asian 


2t0 


( 


5.6)! 



The standard errors are presented m parentheses. With about 95 percent certainty, the average mathematics 
proficiency for each population of interest is within t 2 standard errors of the estimated mean (95 percent 
confidence interval, denoted by 1^). If the confidence intervals for the populations do not overlap, there is a 
statistically significant difference between the populations. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample 
does not allow accurate determination of the vanabtlity of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is 
insufficient to permit a reliable estimatr (fewer than 62 students). 
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FIGURE 7 
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Levels of Eighth-Grade Public-School ™D 
Mathematics Proficiency by Race/Ethnicity 
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D 20 40 60 80 100 

Percentage at or Above Proficiency Levels 

1 he standard errors are presented m parentheses. W ith about V5 percent certaini>, the value 
for each population ol interest is Wiihin : 2 standard errors of the estimated percentage (S^.^ 
percent confidence interval, denoted b> HH). If the confidence intervals for the populations- 
do not overlap, there is a statistically significant difference between the populations. 
Proficiency level 350 js not presented in this figure because so few students attained that level. 
! Interpret wnh caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate determination 
of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufficient to permit 
a reliable esiiniate (fewer than t'l students). 
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TYPE OF COMMUMTY 

Figure 8 and Figure 9 present the mathematics proficiency results for eighth-grade students 
attending public schools in tdvuntaged urban suresiSf disadvantaged urban areas, and areas 
dassified as "other'^ (These arc the "type of community" groups in New Jersey with 
student samples large enough to be reliably reported,) The results indicate that the average 
mathematics performance of the New Jersey students attending schools in advantaged 
urban areas was higher than that of students attending schools in disadvantaged urban areas 
or areas classified as ''other'\ 
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The standard errors arc presented m paroniheses. With about 95 percent certainty, the average mathemaitcs 
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statistically significant difference between the populations. ? Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample 
docs not allow accurate determination of the vanabiliiy of this estimated mean proficiency. 
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PARENTS' EDUCATION LEVEL 

Previous NAEP findings have shown that students whose parents are better educated tend 
to have higher mathematics proficiency (see Figures 10 and U). In New Jersey, the average 
mathematics proficiency of eighth-grade public-school students having at least one parent 
who graduated from college was approximately 31 points higher than that of students who 
reported that neither parent graduated from high school. As shown in Tabic 1 in the 
Introduction, a larger percentage of students in New Jersey (45 percent) than in the nation 
(39 percent) had at least one parent who graduated from college. In comparison, the 
percentage of students who reported that neither parent graduated from high school was 
7 percent for New Jersey and 10 percent for the nation. 
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GENDER 

As shown in Figure 12, eighth-grade males in New Jersey had a higher average mathematics 
proficiency than did eighth-grade females in New Jersey. Compared to the national results, 
females in New Jersey performed higher than females across the counir> ; males in New 
Jersey performed higher than males across the country. 
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I he standard errors are presented in parentheses. Wiih about 95 percent certainty, the average mathematics 
proficiency for each population of interest ts wiihm t 2 standard errors of the estimated mean (95 percent 
confidjnce interval, denoted by MH). If the confidence intervals for the populations do not overlap, there is a 
statistically significant difference between the populations. 



As shown in Tigurc 13, ihcrc was no diflfcrcnce between the percentages of males and 
females in New Jerse) wlio attained lev el 2UU. '1 he percentage of females in New Jersey 
who attained level 200 was similar to the percentage of females in the nation who attained 
level 200. However, the percentage of males in New Jersey who attained level 200 was 
greater than the percentage of males in the nation w ho attained level 200. 
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FIGURE 13 
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In addition, there was no difference between the percentages of males and females in New 
Jersey who attained level 300. The percentage of females in New Jersey who attained level 
300 was greater than the percentage of females in the nation who attained level 300. Also, 
the percentage of males in New Jersey who attained level 300 was greater than the 
percentage of males in the nation who attained level 300, 



CONTENT AREA PERFORMANCE 

Table 3 provides a summary of content area performance by race/ethnicity, type of 
community, parents' education level, and gender. 
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Eighth-Grade Public-School Mathematics 
Content Area Performance by Subpopulations 
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reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that» for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample, ♦** Sample size is insufTtcient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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PART TWO 



Finding a Context for Understanding Students^ 
Mathematics Proficiency 



Information on students' mathematics proficiency is valuable in and of itself, but it 
becomes more useful for improving instruction and setting policy when supplemented with 
contextual information about schools, teachers, idents. 

To gather such information, the students participating in the 1990 Trial State Assessment, 
their mathematics teachers, and the principals or other administrators in their schools were 
asked to complete questionnaires on policies, instruction, and programs. Taken together, 
the student, teacher, and school data help to describe some of the current practices and 
emphases in mathematics education, illuminate some of the factors that appear to be 
related to eighth-grade public-school students' proficiency in the subject, and provide an 
educational context for understanding information on student achievement. It is important 
to note that the NAF.P data cannot establish cause-and-effect links betwx^en various 
contextual factors and students' mathematics proficiency. However, the r*;sults do provide 
information about important relationships between the contextual factors and proficiency. 

The contextual inibrmation provided in Part Two of this report focuses on four major 
areas: instructional content, instructional practices, teacher qualifications, and conditions 
beyond school that facilitate learning and instruction fundamental aspects of the 
educational process in the countr>-. 
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Through the questionnaires administered to students, teachers, and principals, NAEP is 
able to provide a broad picture of educational practices prevalent in American schools and 
classrooms. In many instances, however, these findings contradict our perceptions of what 
school is like or educational researchers' suggestions about what strategies work best to help 
students learn. 

I^'or example, research has indicated new and more successful ways of teaching and learning, 
incorporating more hands-on activities and student -centered learning techniques; however, 
as described in Chapter 4, NAHP data indicate that classroom work is still dominated by 
textbooks or worksheets. Also, it is widely recognized that home environment has an 
enormous impact on future academic achievement. Yet, as shown in Chapters 3 and 7, 
irge proportions of students report having spent much more time each day watching 
television than doing mathematics homework. 

Part Two consists of five chapters. Chapter 3 discusses instructional content and its 
relationship to students* mathematics proficiency. Chapter 4 focuses on instructional 
practices - how^ instruction is delivered. Chapter 5 is devoted to calculator use. ("hapter 
6 provides information about teachers, and Chapter 7 examines students' home support for 
learning. 
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CHAPTER 3 

What Are Students Taught in Mathematics? 



In response to the continuing swell of infonnalion about the poor mathematics 
achievement of American students, educators and policymakers have recommended 
widespread reforms that are changing the direction of mathematics education. Recent 
a^ports have called for fundamental revisions in curriculum, a reexamination of tracking 
practices, improved textbooks, better assessment, and an increase in the projK)rtions of 
students in high-school mathematics programs/ ITiis chapter focuses on curricular and 
instructional content issues in Ncw^ Jersey public schools and their relationship to students' 
proficiency. 

Tabic 4 provides a profile of the eighth-gradc public schools' policies and staffing. Some 
of the salient results arc as follows: 

• Man> of the eighth-grade students in New Jersey (S3 percent) were in 
public schools whea* mathematics was identified as a special priority. This 
compares to 63 percent lor the nation. 



^ Curus McKmghl, ct al.. ni- Underachieving Currkvlum Aases/in^ i'S. School Mathematics fwm an 
Iruernatlona! Pt'npedive, A Saiicnal Report on the Second ln!.»rnational Mathematics Study (Champargn, 
II.: Stipes Publishing Compa*-; .987). 

I \nn Siecn. |-.d. l:\rrybody Counts A Rvpi>rt in tht \aiii>n un ihr tuiurt' uj Malhemaiics EdUiatlvn 
(Washington. DC; National Acadcm\ Press. 1989). 
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In New Jersey, 79 percent of the students could take an al^bra course in 
eighth grade for hi^ school course placement or credit. 

Many of the students in New Jersey (81 percent) were taught mathematics 
by teachers who teach only one subject. 

About three-quarters (78 percent) of the students in New Jersey were 
typically taught mathematics in a class that was grouped by mathematics 
ability. Ability grouping was less prevalent across the nation (63 percent). 



TABLE 4 



Mathematics Policies and Practices in 
New Jersey Eighth-Grade Public Schools 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



1990 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


Maw 4erMy 


Northeast 


Nation 




Percentage of eighth-grade students in public 
schools that identified mathtmatics 
receiving special empftasis m schooi-wide 
goals and objectives, instruction, in-service 
training, etc. 


Parctntage 

S3 { 3.9) 


Pareanlaga 

4$ (163) 


Ptrcaiuage 

03 ( 5.9) 


Percentage of eighth-grade public-school students 
Who are offertd a course In aJgtbra for 

high school course placenr^ent or credit 


79 ( 3.6) 


90 ( 7.3) 


78 ( 4.6) 


Percentage of eighth-grade students m public 
schools who are taught by teachers wtio feacli 
only mathtmalics 


81 ( 3.4) 


100 S 0,0) 


91 ( 3.3) 


Percentage of eighth-grade students in public 
schools who are assigned to a mathematics 
class by thtlr ability in mathennatfcs 


78 ( 3.2! 


71 (10.1) 


63 ( 4.0) 


Percentage of eighth-grade students in public 
schools who receive foor or more hours of 
mathematics Instruction per week 


18 ( 2.8) 


14 ( 5.5} 


30 ( 4.4) 



The standard errors of the eslimalecJ statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certaini)' that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population ij: wnhin : 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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CLRRICLLUM COVERAGE 

To place students* mathematics proficiency in a curriculum-related context, it is necessary 
to examine the extent to which ei^th graders in New Jersey are taking mathematics 
courses. Based on their responses, shown in Table 5: 

• A greater percentage of students in New^ Jersey were taking eighth-grade 
mathematics (55 percent) than were taking a course in pre-algebra or 
algebra (42 percent). Across the nation, 62 percent w^ere taking 
eighth-grade mathematics and 34 percent were taking a course in 
pre-algebra or algebra. 

• Students in New Jersey who were em-olled in pre-algebra or algebra courses 
exhibited higher average mathematics proficiency than did those who were 
in eighth-grade mathematics courses. This result is not unexpected since 
it is assumed that students enrolled in pre-algebra and algebra comses may 
be the more able students who have already mastered the general 
eighth-grade mathematics curriculum. 



TABLE 5 



Students^ Re{N>rts on the Mathematics Class 
They Are Taking 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1090 MAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


N«w Jersey 


Northeast 


Nation 




What kmcf of mathsmatics class are you 
taking this year'> 


Percentage 

end 
Proficiency 


Pwcentftge 
end 

Proficiency 


Percentage 

and 
Proficiency 


Eighttvgrade mattienutics 


55 ( 2.2) 
256 ( 1,2) 


63 ( 5.8) 
259 ( 2,9) 


62 ( 2 .1) 
251 ( 1.4) 


Pr«-ilgebra 


24 { 2.1) 
275 i 2,0! 


16 ( 3.9) 
278 ( B,7V 


19 ( 1.91 
272 ( 2.4) 


Aigebra 


18( 1.1) 
306 ( 1.4) 


18 ( 3.3) 
297 ( 3.6) 


15 ( 1^) 
296 ( 2.4) 



The standard errors of the e.slimatcd siaiislics appear in parentheses, Ii can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because a small number of students 
reported taking other mathematics courses, f Interpret with caution - ihe nature of the sample docs not allow 
accurate determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. 
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Further, from Table A5 in the Data Appendix:* 

• About the same percentage of females (44 percent) and males (41 percent) 
in New Jersey were enrolled in pre-algcbra or algebra courses. 

• In New Jersey, 45 percent of White students, 31 percent of Black students, 
29 percent of Hispanic students, and 68 percent of Asian students were 
enrolled in pre-algebra or algebra courses, 

• Similarly, 56 percent of students attending schools in advantaged urban 
areas, 30 percent in schools in disadvantaged urban areas, and 37 percent 
in schools in areas classified as "other" were enrolled in pre-algebra or 
algebra courses. 



MATHEMATICS HOMEWORK 

To illuminate the relationship between homework and proficiency in mathematics, the 
assessed students and their teachers were asked to report the amount of time the students 
spent on mathematics homework each day. Tables 6 and 7 report the teachers' and 
students' responses, respectively. 

According to their teachers, the greatest percentage of eighth-grade students in public 
schools in New Jersey spent 30 minutes doing mathematics homework each day; according 
to the students, the greatest percentage spent either 15 or 30 minutes doing mathematics 
homework each day. Across the nation, according to their teachers, the largest percentage 
of students spent either 15 or 30 minutes doing mathematics homework each day. while 
students reported spending either 15 or 30 minutes daily. 

Further, as a-ported by their teachers (Tabic 6 and Table A6 in the Data Appendix): 

• In New Jersey, 2 percent of the students spent no time each day on 
mathematics homework, compared to 1 percent for the nation. Moreover, 
4 percent of the students in New Jersey and 4 percent of the students in 
the nation spent an hour or more on mathematics homework each daj . 



* For every table m the body of the report that mcludes estimates of average proficjency, the Data Appendix 
provides a corresponding table presenting the results for the four subpopuiaiions race ethnjcity. type of 
community, parents' education level, and gender. 
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The results by race/ethnicity show that 3 percent of White students, 
6 percent of Black students, 4 percent of Hispanic students, and 4 percent 
of Asian students spent an hour or more on mathematics homework each 
day. In comparison, 1 percent of White students, 1 percent of Black 
students, 7 percent of Hispanic students, and 0 percent of Asian students 
spent no time doing mathematics homework. 

In addition, 0 percent of students attending schools in advantaged urban 
areas, 10 percent in schools in disadvanta^ urban areas, and 2 percent 
in schools in areas classified as '*other'' spent an hour or more on 
mathematics homework daily. In comparison, 2 percent of students 
attending schools in advantaged urban areas, 5 percent in schools in 
disadvantaged urban areas, and 1 percent in schools in areas classified as 
"other'' spent no lime doing mathematics homework. 



TABLt 6 



Teachers' Reports on the Amount of Time 
Students Spent on Mathematics Homework 
Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



lOeO NAiP TRiAU STATE ASSESSMENT 


New Jersey 


Northeist 


Nation 






Pereentege 


Percentage 


Percentage 


About how much ifme tfo stuctents spend 


tmf 


and 


and 


on mathematics homework &ach day? 




Proficiency 


Proficiency 


None 


2 ( 07) 
^ ***) 


0 ( 

... ( 


0.0) 


1 I 0.31 
1 #♦« 1 


15 mliHites 


24 ( 27) 


54 ( 


13.2) 


43 ( 4,2) 




262 i 2.1} 


264 { 


47)^ 


256 ( 2.3) 


30 minutes 


59 ( 3.3) 


35( 


12.5) 


43 ( 4,3) 




271 ( 2.0) 


270 { 


4,1)^ 


266 ( 2.6) 


45 minutes 


11 ( 1.9) 


9{ 


27) 


10 ( 1.9) 




277 ( 6.2) 


( 




272 ( 5.7)t 


An hour or more 


4( 1.1) 


3 ( 


0,6) 


4 ( 0.9) 




273 {11.5)» 


*** ( 




278 ( 5.11' 



The standard errors of the csiimaied siaiislics appear ' . parentheses. It can be said Wiih about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the vaiuc ;or the entire population is wilhm r 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution -- the nature of the sample docs not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. •** Sample si?c is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate {fewer than f>2 students). 
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TABLE 7 I Students' Reports on the Amount of Time They 
I Spent on Mathematics Homework Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 MAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


New Jersey 


Nortlieast 


NeUon 




About how much vme do you usually ! 
spend each day on mathemattcs j 
j homework? \ 


Percentage 

end 
PrrAcieficy 


end 

ProOctancy 


Percentage 

Md 
ProflGlenGy 


None 


< ( 0,4) 
264 ( 3.4) 


6( ^J2) 


9 ( 0.6) 
251 ( 2.8) 


1$ minutes 


36 { 1.3) 
271 ( 1.3) 


37 { 3.3) 
269 1 2A) 


31 ( 2.0) 
264 ( 1^) 


30 minutes 


37 ( 0,9) 
272 ( 1.3) 


34 ( 2.6j 
271 ( 6.0) 


32 ( 1^1 
263 i 1.9) 


45 minutes 


14 ( 0.9) 
26B ( 2.5) 


15 ( 2.3) 
272 ( 6.5) 


16 ( 1.0) 
266 ( 1.9) 


An hour or more 


9 ( 07) 
283 ( 3.5) 


8( 1,7) 


12 ( 1,1) 
258 ( 3.1 ) 



The standard errors of ihe esumaied slalisljcs appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within : 2 standard errors 
of the esumate for the sample, **♦ Sample size is insufficient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 



And, according to the students ( l ablc 7 and 1 able A7 in the Data Appendix); 

♦ In New Jersey, relatively few of the students (4 percent) repc^ed that the\ 
spent no time each day on mathematics homework, compared to 9 percent 
for the nation. Moreover. 9 percent of the students in New Jersey and 
12 percent of students in the nation spent an hour or more each day on 
mathematics homework. 

• rhe results by race ethnicity show that 7 percent of Wliitc students, 
14 percent of Black students, 16 percent of Hispanic students, and 
1 1 percent of Asian students spent an hour or more on mathematics 
homework each day. In comparis<^n, 4 percent of White students. 
4 percent of Black students, 4 percent of Hispanic students, and 2 percent 
of Asian students spent no time doing mathematics homework. 
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• In addition, 5 percent of students attending schools in advantaged urban 
areas, 16 percent in schools in disadvanta^ urban areas, and 9 percent 
in schools in areas classified as **other" spent an hour or more on 
mathematics homework daily. In comparison, 3 percent of students 
attending schools in advantaged urban areas, 5 percent in schools in 
disadvantaged urban areas, and 4 percent in schools in areas classified as 
"other" spent no time doing mathematics homework. 



INSTRLCTIONAL EMPHASIS 

According to the approach of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics (NCTM)» 
students should be taught a broad range of mathematics topics, including number concepts, 
computation, estimation, functions, algebra, statistics, probability, geometry, and 
measuiement,^ Because the Trial State Assessment questions were designed to measure 
students' knowledge, skills, and understandings in these various content areas - regardless 
of the t>pe of mathematics class in which they were enrolled - the teachers of the assessed 
students were asked a series of questions about the emphasis they planned to give specific 
mathematics topics during the school year. Their responses provide an indication of the 
students' opportunity to leam the various topics covered in the assessment. 

I^'or each of 10 topics, the teachers were asked whether they planned to place **heav> /' 
**moderate,'* or "little or no** emphasis on the topic. Hach of the topics corresponded to 
skills that were measured in one of the five mathematics content areas included in the Trial 
State Assessment: 



• Numbers and Operations. Teachers were asked about emphasis placed on 
live topics: whole number operations, common fractions, decimal 
fractions, ratio or proportion, and percent. 

• Measurement. Teachers were asked about emphasis placed on one topic: 
measurement. 

• (*eometr>. Teachers were asked about emphasis placed on one topic: 
geometr>'. 

• Data Analysis, Statistics, and Probability. Icachers were asked about 
emphasis placed on two topics: tables and graphs, and probability and 
statistics, 

• Algebra and F*unetions. 1 eachcrs were asked about emphasis placed on 
one topic: algebra and functions. 



* National Councjl ofT cachers of Mathematics, Currkvlum and tvaluaUon Standards Jor School Maihmiaiia 
(Reston, VA: National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 19S9), 

A 
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The responses of the assessed students' teachers to the topic emphasis questions for each 
content area were combined to create a new variable. For each question in a particular 
content area, a value of 3 was given to **heavy emphasis'' responses, 2 to "moderate 
emphasis'' responses, and 1 to **Iittlc or no emphasis" responses. Each teacher's responses 
weie then averaged over all questions related to the particular content area. 

Table 8 provides the results for the extreme categories - "hea\7 emphasis" and "little or 
no emphasis" - and the average student proficiency in each content area. For the emphasis 
questions about numbers and operations, for example, the proficiency reported is the 
average student performance in the Numbers and Operations content area. 

Students whose teachers placed heavy instructional emphasis on Algebra and Functions 
had higher proficiency in this content area than students whose teachers placed little or no 
emphasis on Algebra and Functions. Students whose teachers placed heav^ instructional 
emphasis on Numbers and Operations, Measurement, Geometr>% and Data Analysis, 
Statistics, and Probability had lower proficiency in these content areas than students whose 
teachers placed little or no emphasis on the same areas. 
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TABLE 8 



Teachers' Reports on the Emphasis Given to 
Specific Mathematics Content Areas 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 MAEP VRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


Naw Jarwy 


Northaast 


Nation 




j Teacner '* emphasis'" categories t?y i 
j content areas | 


ParMntaga 
and 

ProActoney 


PafcanCa^a 

ProffdMcy 


and 

ProAdancy 


Numbers and Op#f atims 








Heavy emphasis 
Little or no emphasis 


50 ( 3.4) 
263 ( 13) 

16 ( 1.8) 
308 ( 3,0) 


41 ( 8.9) 
26d ( 2.9) 
21 ( 6.5) 


48 ( 3.8) 
2S0( 1,8) 

15 ( 2.1) 
287 ( 3.4) 


M0as4ir#nt#nt 








Heavy emphasis 
Uttle or no emphasis 


24 ( 3.1) 
255 ( 3.2) 

30 ( 3.1) 
286 ( 4.0) 


32(11.5) 
257(11.7)1 

34 ( 8.3) 
262 ( 4.8)1 


17 ( 3.0) 
250 { 5.6) 

33 ( 4.0) 
272 ( 4.0) 


Otomatry 








Heavy emphasts 
Little or no emphasis 


37 ( 3-2 1 
264 ( 1.7) 

21 ( 2.5) 
278 { 4.2) 


46 (11.9) 
264 ( 6.1 )< 

9( 1.9) 


28 ( 3.8) 
260 { 3^) 

21 ( 3.3) 
264 ( 5.4) 


Data Analysis, statistics, and Probability 








Heavy emphasis 
Little or no emphasiS 


14 ( 1.6) 
263 ( 37) 

62 ( 3.3) 
275 i 2.0) 


12 { 6.1) 
««« 1 

46 (10.1) 
276 ( 5.4)i 


14 { 2.21 
269 ( 4.3) 

53 ( 4.41 
261 ( 2.9) 


Algebra and Functions 








Heavy emphasis 
Little or no emphasis 


S5 ( 2.6) 
280 ( 2.0) 

13 { 1.8) 
245 ( 3.4) 


52 (11.5) 
273 ( 8.6)^ 
14 ( 6.6) 


46 ( 3.6) 
275 ( 2.5) 

20 ( 3.0) 
243 ( 3.0) 



■] he standard errors of the estimated statistics appear m parentheses, It can be said with about 95 percent 
ccrtamly that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within :t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because the "Moderate emphasis'* 
category is not mcluded. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this eslimaied mean proficiency. Sample si7e is msufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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SUMMARY 

Although many types of mathematics learning can take place outside of the school 
enmonment, there are some topic areas that students are unlikely to study unless they are 
covered in school Thus, what students are taught in school becomes an importani 
determinant of their achievement. 

The information on curriculum coverage, mathematics homework, and instructional 
emphasis has revealed the following: 

♦ Many of the eighth-grade students in New Jersey (83 percent) were in 
public school* where mathematics was identified as a special priority. ITiis 
compares to 63 percent for the nation. 

♦ In New Jersey, 79 percent of the students could take an algebra course in 
eighth grade for hi^-school course placement or credit. 

• A greater percentage of students in New Jersey were taking eighth-grade 
mathematics (55 percent) than were taking a course in prc-algebra or 
algebra (42 percent). Across the nation, 62 percent were taking 
eighth-grade mathematics and 34 percent were taking a course in 
pre-algebra or algebra. 

• According to their teachers, the greatest percentage of eighth-grade students 
in public schools in New Jersey spent 30 minutes doing mathematics 
homework each day; according to the students, most of them spent either 
15 or 30 minutes doing mathematics homework each day. Across the 
r??.lion, teachers reported that the largest percentage of students spent either 
15 or 30 minutes doing mathematics homework each day, while students 
reported cither 15 or 30 minutes daily. 

• In New Jersey, relatively few of the students (4 percent) reported that they 
spent no time each day on mathematics homework, compared to 9 percent 
for the nation. Moreover, 9 percent of the students in New Jersey and 
12 percent of students in the nation spent an hour or more each day on 
mathematics homework. 

♦ Students whose teachers placed heavy instructional emphasis on Algebra 
and Functions had higher proficiency in this content area than students 
whose teachers placed little or no emphasis on Algebra and Functions. 
Students whose teachers placed heau* instructional emphasis on Numbers 
and Operations, Measurement, Geometry, and Data Analysis, Statistics, 
and Probability had lower proficiency in these content areas than students 
whose teachers placed little or no emphasis on the same areas. 
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CHAPTER 4 




How Is Mathematics Instruction Delivered? 

Teachers facilitate learning through a variety of instructional practices. Because a particular 
teaching method may not be equally effective with all types of students, selecting and 
tailoring methods for students with different styles of learning or for those who come from 
different cultural backgrounds is an important aspect of teaching.^ 

Ax\ inspection of the availability and use of resources for mathematics education can 
provide insight into how and what students are learning in mathematics. To provide 
information about how instruction is delivered, students and teachers participating in the 
Trial State Assessment u ere asked to report on the use of v arious teaching and learning 
activities in their mathematics classrooms. 



AVAILABILII V ()F RKSOl RC tS 

Teachers* use of resources is obviously constrained by the availability of those resources. 
Thus, the assessed students' teachers were asked to what extent they were able to obtain 
all of the instructional materials and other resources they needed. 



Nat?<inai Ct^uncil c^f j cacbcrs* of Mathematics. Professional Standards j(^r thr Irarhln^ nf Mathrmatit s 
(Kcslon. V A. National Council of Icachers ol Mathcmaiics, 1991). 



o 
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From Table 9 and Table A9 in the Data Appendix: 

• In New Jersey, 22 percent of the cighth-grade students had mathematics 
teachers who reported getting all of the resources they needed, while 
22 percent of the students were taught by teachers who got only some or 
none of the resources they needed. Across the nation, these figures were 
13 percent and 31 percent, respectively. 

• In New Jersey, 36 percent of students attending schools in advantaged 
urban areas, 9 percent in schools in disadvantaged urban areas, and 
19 percent in schools in areas classified as •*other" had mathematics 
teachers who got all the resources they needed. 

• By comparison, in New Jersey, 7 percent of students attending schools in 
advantaged urban areas, 40 pen:ent in schools in disadvantaged urban 
areas, and 25 percent in schools in areas classified as "other" were in 
classrooms where only some or no resources were available. 

• Students whose teachers got all the resources they needed had higher 
mathematics achievement levels than those whose teachers got only some 
or none of the resources they needed. 



TABLH 9 j Teachers' Reports on the Availability of 
I Resources 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



10M NAEP TRUU. STATE ASSESSMENT 


New Jersey 


Nortneast 


fiatlon 




Which of the foifowing statements is true 








about how wetf suppitea you are by your 


Percentage 


Percentage 


Percentage 


school system wtth the mslrucvonai 


and 


and 


and 


matertals and other resources you neec 


Proficiency 


Proffdency 


Proficiency 


to teach your class? 








i get all tto rtsources 1 nMCt. 


22 ( 2.6) 


26 ( 6.6) 


13 { 2.4) 


275 ( 3.4) 


271 ( 7.2)^ 


266 ( 4^) 


1 99t most of the resources 1 need. 


56 ( 3.5) 


38 (117) 


56 ( 4.0) 


271 ( 2.0) 


272 ( 2.0)J 


265 { 2.0) 


f get some or none of trie ^sources 1 need. 


22 ( 3.2) 


36 (11.8) 


31 ( 4.2) 


280 ( 3.3) 


274 ( 93V 


261 ( 2.9) 



The standard errors of ihe esiimalcd slalistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the vaiue lor the entire population is within t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. I Interpret with caution -- the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proriciency. 
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PATTERNS IN CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 

Research in education and cognitive psycholog>^ has yielded many insights into the types 
of instructional activities that facilitate students* mathematics learning. Increasing the use 
of "hands-on'' examples with concrete materials and placing problems in real-world 
contexts to help children construct useful meanings for mathematical concepts arc among 
the recommended approaches.^ Students* responses to a scries of questions on their 
mathematics instruction provide an indication of the extent to which teachers are making 
use of the types of student-centered activities suggested by researchers. Table 10 presents 
data on patterns of classroom practice and 1 able 1 1 provides information on materials used 
for classroom instruction by the mathematics teachers of the assessed students. 

According to their teachers: 

• Ixjss than half of the students in New Jersey (44 percent) worked 
mathematics problems in small groups at least once a week; some never 
worked mathematics problems in small groups (14 percent). 

• The largest percentage of the students (62 percent) used objects like rulers, 
counting blocks, or geometric shapes less than once a week; some never 
used such objects (16 percent). 

• In New Jersey, 74 percent of the students were assigned pioblems from a 
mathematics textbook almost every day; 3 percent worked textbook 
problems about once a week or less. 

• About half of the students (53 percent) did problems from worksheets at 
least several times a week; about one-quarter did worksheet problems less 
than weekly (22 percent). 



* Thomas RombH?rg, "A Commnn Curriculum for Mathematics/' Individual Di/frrvncrs and iht' Common 
Curriculum Ei^hly-second Yearbook' of ihv Saiional Society for ihe Sludy of Educaiion (Chicago. IL: 
Lniversjt) of Chicago Press, 1983), 
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TABU- 10 



Teachers' Reports on Patterns of Mathematics 
Instruction 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


Ntw Jtmy 


NorthMst 


Nation 



! About how often <So stua&nts work \ 
j proDiems m sman groups? 


Pareantaga 
and 

Profldanoy 


Parcantaga 
and 

Proflctaney 


ParcafHage 

and 
Proffdaney 


At least once a watfc 


44 ( 3.8) 
270 ( 2.4) 


44 ( 6,4) 
264 ( 6.0)i 


50 ( 4,4) 
260 ( 2^) 


Lass than onca a waak 


42 { 3,6) 
270 ( 2.5) 


39 ( 8,6) 
287 ( 5,0)' 


43 ( 4,1) 
264 ( 2,3) 


Navar 


14 ( 2,5) 
267 ( 3,9) 


17 ( 6,5) 


8 ( 2,0) 
277 ( 5.4)! 


AOout how often do stuaents use ofijecfs 
ifke rulers, countmg blocks, or geometric \ 
sohds? 


PefMntaoa 
and 

Proflciancy 


Parcantafa 

and 
Proficiency 


Parvantaga 

«id 

PrdWarv 


At least once a week 


22 ( 3.1 ) 
259 { 3J) 


14 ( 5.5) 


22 ( 3.7) 
254 ( 3,2) 


Less than once a week 


62 ( 3.4) 
268 { 1.4) 


78 ( 6.8) 
269 ( 1.6) 


69 ( 3.9) 
283 ( 1^) 


Never 


16 ( 2.2) 
288 ( 4.5) 


9 ( 3.5) 

^ 


9 ( 2,6) 
282 ( 5,9)i 



T he standard errors of the csiiinatcd staUsiics appear in parentheses. It can be 5aid with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is withm t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution the nature of the sample docs not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample size is insufTicient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than t>2 students). 
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TABLE 1 1 



Teachers^ Reports on Materials for 
Mathematics Instruction 



PERCENTAGE OP STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1W0 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


N«w J«fsey 


NorthM$t 


Nation 



About how often 00 stuaents ao protfems 
from textbooks? 


Percentage 
and 

Proficiency 


Percwttage 
and 

Pfxrffdency 


Percentage 

and 
Pmfldency 


Almost every day 


74 ( 2.9) 
272 ( ^S) 


57 ( 9.3) 
276 { 4.4) 


62 ( 3,4) 
267 ( 1,8) 


Several times a week 


23 ( 2.6) 
262 { 33) 


31 ( 8.3) 
261 ( 8^)1 


31 ( 3.1) 
254 ( 2.9) 


AlMMJt once a week or iess 


3( 1,2) 
262 i B3Y 


13 ( 2,8) 


7{ 1,6) 
260 ( 5.1)1 


About how often ao stuaents ao problems 
on worksheets? 


Percentage 
and 

Proficiency 


Percentage 
and 

Proficiency 


Parentage 
and 

Proficiency 


At least several times a week 


53 I 3.5) 
267 ( 17) 


53(11.3) 
262 { 4.5)' 


34 ( 3.6) 
256 ( 2.3) 


AtKH4t once a week 


25 ( 3.1) 
264 ( 2^) 


32 I 8.2) 
270 ( 3,4)( 


33 ( 3.4) 
260 ( 2,3) 


Less than weekly 


22 ( 2,8) 
281 ( 4,2) 


15 { 4.6) 


32 ( 3,6) 
274 ( 2.7) 



I he standard errors of the estimated !ivtat!Stii;s appear in parentheses. It can be said wnh about V5 percent 
ceriainly that, for each population of mtcrcsi, the value for the entire population is within t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample size is insufTicient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than ^2 students). 



The next section presents the students' responses to a corresponding set of questions, us 
well as the relationship of their rcsponses to their mathematics proficiency. It also 
compares the responses of the students to those of their teachers. 
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COLLABORATING IN SMALL GROUPS 

In New Jersey, 51 percent of the students reported never working mathematics problems 
in small groups (see Table 12); 24 percent of the students worked mathematics problems 
in small groups at least once a week. 



TABLE 12 



Students' Reports on the Frequency of Small 
Group Work 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1SG0 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 




Norm«ast 


nation 



How often do you work in small groups 
in your mathematics aass? 


Percentage 
and 

Profldeficy 


Percemage 

ami 
ProOeteney 


Percentage 

and 
Prollciency 


At \tM%i onc# a WMk 


24 ( 1.7) 
263 ( 2.4) 


27 ( 6,7) 
260 ( 4.8)J 


28 ( 2.5) 
258 ( 2.7) 


lm%% than onc« a wMk 


25 ( 1.4) 
281 ( 1J) 


22 ( 2,8) 
271 { 5.0) 


28 ( 1A) 
287 ( 2,0) 


Never 


51 ( 2.5) 
267 { 1,5) 


51 ( 7.9) 
273 ( 4,6) 


44 ( 2.9) 
261 ( 1.6) 



The siandard errors of ihe eslimaled statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that» for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution the nature of the sample docs not allow accurate 
determmation of the variability of this* estimated mean proficiency. 



Iixainining ihc subpopulations (Tabic A 12 in the Data Appendix): 

• In New Jersey, 22 percent of students attending schools in adxantaged 
urban areas» M percent in schools in disadvantaged urban areas, and 
25 percent in schools in areas classified as "other*' worked in small groups 
at least once a week. 

• Further, 23 percent of White students, 27 percent of Black students, 
28 penrent of Hispanic students, and 2.^ percent of Asian students worked 
mathematics problems in small groups at least once a week, 

• I'cmales wire as likely as males to work mathematics problems in small 
groups at least once a week (24 percent and 25 percent, respectively). 
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LSING MATHEMATICAL OBJECTS 



Students were asked to report on the frequency with which they used mathematical objects 
such as rulers, coimting blocks, or geometric solids. Table 13 below and Table A 13 in the 
Data Appendix summarize these data: 

• Less than half of the students in New Jersey (43 percent) never used 
mathematical objects; 26 percent used these objects at least once a week, 

• Mathematical objects were used at least on«: a week by 23 percent of 
students attending schools in advantaged urban areas, 40 percent in schools 
in disadvantaged urban areas, and 25 percent in schools in areas classified 
as "othcr'\ 

• Males were as likely as females to use mathematical objects in their 
mathematics classes at least once a week (28 percent and 25 percent, 
respectively), 

• In addition, 25 percent of White students, 29 percent of Black students, 
32 percent of Hispanic students, and 24 percent of Asian students used 
mathematical objects at least once a week. 



TABLE 13 



Students^ Reports on the Use of Mathematics 
Objects 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1000 NAEP TRUU. STATE ASSESSMENT 


New ilersev 


Nortfiees! 


Nation 




How often do you work with ot>jects hke 


Percentege 


Percentege 


PercMtege 


rulers, counVrig blocks, or geometnc 




end 


end 


solids m your mathemattcs class? 


Profleieney 


PfoAdency 


Profltotency 


At lta»t one* « wMk 


26 ( 1.8) 


30 ( 4.3) 


28 ( 1.8) 




262 ( 1.9) 


265 ( 6.9) 


25d ( 2.6) 


Less ttun once a week 


31 ( 1,2) 


30 ( 3.2) 


31 ( 1.2) 




276 ( 1,4) 


277 ( 3.9) 


269 ( 15) 


Never 


43 ( 1.9) 


40 i 4,8) 


41 ( 2,2) 




270 ( 1,6) 


286 ( 3.9) 


2S9 ( 1.6) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 9S percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is withm 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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MATERIALS FOR MATHEMATICS INSTRUCTION 

The percentages of eighth-grade public-school students in New Jersey who frequently 
worked mathematics problems from textbooks (Table 14) or worksheets (Table 15) 
indicate that these materials play a major role in mathematics teaching and learning. 
Regarding the frequency of textbook usage (Table 14 and Table A 14 in the Data 
Appendix): 

• About three-quarters of the students in New^ Jersey (78 percent) worked 
mathematics problems from textbooks almost cver> day, compared to 
74 percent of the students in the nation. 

♦ Textbooks were used almost every day by 81 percent of students attending 
schools in advantaged urban areas, 75 percent in schools in disadvantaged 
urban areas, and 76 percent in schools in areas classified as "other*". 



TABLE 14 



Students' Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Textbook Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 




NorthMSt 


Nation 



i How often do you do mathematics 
problems from textbooks m your 
mathematics class? 


Pafctfttaga 
and 

Profictancy 


Parcantaga 

Proficlancy 


ParewMga 
and 

Praffcfancy 


Aimosl avtry lUy 


78 ( 1.6) 
272 ( 1^1 


72 ( 5.3) 
275 ( 37) 


74 ( 1.9) 
267 ( 1.2) 


Several tlnm a wtafc 


16 ( 1.0) 
259 ( 2.2) 


14 ( 1,6) 
261 ( 4.5) 


14 ( 0.8) 
252 { 1.7) 


Atout onca a waek or less 


7 ( 1.0) 
260 ( 3.4) 


14 ( 4.3) 
249 ( 7.4)1 


12 { 1.8) 
242 ( 4.5) 



7"he standard errors of the estimaied statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 9S percent 
cenamty that, for each populatjon of interest, the value for the entire population is within 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. I Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the vanabihty of this estimated mean proficiency. 
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And, for the frequency of worksheet usage (Table 15 and Table Al 5 in the Tata 
Appendix): 

• Less than half of the students in New Jersey (43 percent) used worksheets 
at least several times a week, compared to 38 percent in the nation. 

• Worksheets were used at least several times a wrek by 41 percent of 
students attending schools in advantaged urban areas, 44 percent in schools 
in disadvantaged urban areas, and 43 percent in schools in areas classified 
as "other". 



TABLE 15 



Students^ Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Worksheet Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 fiAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 




NorthMSt 


Matkm 











How often <So you do math&matfcs \ 
problems on worksheets m your \ 
i mathemavcs aass? ! 


Pammlag* 
and 

ProfleiMcy 


Parcantaga 
and 

Prollcfancy 


ParcanlaQa 

and 
ProSciancy 


At iMti s«vtfaJ tiims a WMk 


43 ( 1.9) 
264 ( 1.3) 


44 ( 5.9) 
261 ( 3.8) 


38 ( 2.4) 
253 ( 2.2) 


About onw a wMk 


27 ( 1^) 
271 ( 1.6) 


22 ( 1.8) 
268 ( 3.6) 


25 { 1.2) 
261 { 1.4) 


U$$ tHan wttkly 


30 ( 1.6) 
277 ( 2.0) 


34 ( 6.6) 
282 ( 4.3)' 


37 ( 2.5) 
272 ( 1,9) 



The standard errors of the esiimated staiislics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainly that, for each population of tntercst, the value for the entire population is within :t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. I Interpret with caution the nature of the sample docs not allow -^'^'irate 
determmalion of the variabjhty of this estimated mean proficiency. 



Table 16 compares students' and teachers' responses to questions about the patterns of 
classroom instruction and materials for mathematics instruction. 
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TABLE 16 



Comparison of Students' and Teachers' Reports 
on Patterns of and Materials for Mathematics 
Instruction 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



ISOO NAEP TRIAL STATE 
ASSESSMENT 




NortliMst 


Nation 



Patterns of classroom 
instruction 



P«rcMlAg« of studtfiu who 
work mjthomatics problems in 
small groups 

At least once a week 
Less than once a week 
Never 

Parcantage of stiNlanU ¥iho 
usa objects tike rulers, counting 
Mocks, or geometric soiled 

At least once a week 
Less than once a week 
Never 



Matertafs for mathematics 
mstruction 



Percentage of students who 
use a mathematics textbook 

Almost every day 
Several times a week 
ADout once a week or less 

Percentage of students wtto 
use a mattiematlcs workstwet 

At least several times a week 
About once a week 
Less tnan weekly 



P e rc e ntag e 



Percent^ 
Students TeMtiers 



Pereentage 



24 ( 1.7) 

25 ( 1,4) 
51 ( 2.5) 



44 i 3.8) 
42 ( 3.6) 
14 { 2.5) 



27 
22 
51 



6.7) 44 ( 6,4) 2S ( 2.5) 50 ( 4.4) 

2.8) 39 { 8.6) 28 ( 14) 43 ( 4.1) 
7 J) 17 ( 6.5) 44 ( 2.9) 8 ( 2.0) 



26 ( 1.8) 
31 ( 1.2) 
43 ( ^,9) 



22 < 
16 I 



3,1) 
3.4) 
2.2) 



30 ( 4.3) 
30 ( 3^) 
40 ( 4.8) 



14 ( 

78 { 



5,5] 
6.8) 
33) 



28 

31 
41 



1.8) 22 { 
1.2) ^ { 
2^) 9 ( 



37) 
3.9) 
2.6) 



Percentage PMxentage Percentage 

Students Tea^iers Students Teacfiers Studems Teacfiers 



76 
16 
7 



1.6) 

1.0) 
1.0) 



43 i 1.9) 
27 { 1.2) 
30 \ 1.6) 



74 ( 

23 ( 
3( 



53 ( 
25 ( 
22 ( 



2.9) 

2.6) 
1.2) 



3.5) 
3.1) 
2.8) 



72 ( 5.31 
14 ( 1.6) 
14 ( 4.3) 



44 ( 
22 ( 
34 ( 



5.9) 
1.8) 
6.5) 



57 ( 9.3) 
31 ( 8.3) 
13 ( 2.8) 



53 (11.3) 
32 ( 8.2) 
15 ( 4.6) 



74 
14 
12 



1.9| 
0.8) 
1.8) 



62 ( 3.4) 
31 ( 3.1) 
7( 1.8) 



38 ( 
25 ( 
37 ( 



2.4) 
1.2) 
2.5) 



34( 
33 ( 
32 ( 



3.8) 
3.4) 
3.6) 



The standard errors of the estimaied siaiisiics appear m parentheses, Ji can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty thai, for each population of jmercsi, the value for the entire population is within : 2 standard errors 
of ihe estimate for the sample. 
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SUMMARY 

Because classroom instructional time is typically limited, teachers need to make the best 
possible use of what is known about effective instructional delivery practices and resources. 
It appears that mathematics textbooks and worksheets continue to play a major role in 
mathematics teaching. Although there is some evidence that other instructional resources 
and p "actices are emerging, they are not yet commonplace. 

According to the students' mathematics teachers: 

• Less than half of the students ir. New Jersey (44 percent) worked 
mathematics problems in small groups at least once a week; some never 
worked in small groups (14 percent). 

• The largest percentage of the students (62 percent) used objects like rulers, 
counting blocks, or geometric shapes less than once a week, and some 
never used such objects (16 percent). 

• In New Jersey, 74 percent of the students were assigned problems from a 
mathematics textbook almost every day; 3 percent worked textbook 
problems about once a week or less. 

• About half of the students (53 percent) did problems from worksheets at 
.*;ast several times a week; about one-quarter did worksheet problems less 
than weekly (22 percent). 

And, according to the students: 

• In New Jersey, 51 percent of the students never w^orked mathematics 
problems in small groups; 24 percent of the students worked mathematics 
problems in small groups at least once a week. 

• I^ss than half of the students in New Jersey (43 percent) never used 
mathematical objects; 26 percent used these objects at least once a week. 

• About three-quarters of the students in New Jersey (78 percent) worked 
mathematics problems from textbooks almost every day, comp>ared to 
74 percent of students in the nation, 

• less than half of the students in New Jersey (43 percent) used worksheets 
at least several times a week, compared to 38 percent in the nation. 
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CHAPTER 5 

HoH Are Calculators Used? 

Although computation skills are vital, calculators - and, to a lesser extent, computers - 
have drastically changed the methods that can be used to perform calculations. Calculators 
arc important tools for mathematics and students need to be able to use them wisely. ITie 
National (Council of Teachers of Mathematics and many other educators believe that 
mathematics teachers should help students become proficient in the use of calculators to 
free them from time-consuming computations and to permit them to focus on more 
challenging tasks.^ The increasing availability of afTordablc calculators should make it 
more likeh and attractive for students and schools to acquire and use these devices. 

(liven the pre\'alence and potential importance of calculators, part of the Trial State 
Assessment focused on attitudes toward and uses of calculators. Teachers were asked to 
report the extent to which they encouraged or permitted calculator use for various activities 
in mathematics class and students were asked about the availabilit) and use of calculators. 



F-dutiilRma} losunp Service, 

National Council of "1 eachcrs of Mathematics. Curruulum and Lvuluuiion Siandards for School Maihemaiks 
(Keston, \ A: National Council oi'Teachers of Mathematics, 

on 
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Table 17 provides a profile of New Jersey eighth-grade public schools' policies with regard 
to calculator use: 

• In comparison to 33 percent across the nation, 14 percent of the students 
in New Jersey had teachers who allowed calculators to be used for tests. 

• About the same percentage of students in New Jersey and in the nation had 
teachers who permitted unrestricted use of calculators (11 percent and 
18 percent, respectively). 



TABLE 17 



Teachers' Reports of New Jersey Policies on 
Calculator Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



1990 NAEP TRUU, STATE ASSESSMENT 


New Jersey 


Nortneisf 


Nation 




Percentage of etghth-grade students m public 
schools whose teachers permd the unrtstrlcted 
use of calcuUlors 

Percentage of eighth-grade students m puDfic 
schools whose teachers permit the use of 
aUciili!<M^ for tests 

Percentage of eighth-grade students m public 
schools Whose teachers report that students 
have sccess to c«i curators owmd by the sdwol 


P^'cemag* Percentips Peremuge 

11 ( 1.7) 20(11.8) 18 { 3,4) 

14 ( 2.1) 14 ( 9.2) 33 ( 4^) 
55 ( 4.3) 26 ( 8^) 56 ( 4,6) 



The standard errors of the estimated siatjstics appear m parentheses. |i can be said wiih about 95 percent 
ccrtainiN that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is wnnm ! 2 standard errors 
of the esUmaie for the sample. 
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THE AVAILABILITY OF CALCULATORS 

In New Jersey, most students or their families (98 percent) owned calculators (Table 18); 
however, fewer students (40 percent) had teachers who explained the use of calculators to 
them. From Table A 18 in the Data Appendix: 

• In New Jersey, 41 percent of White students., 36 percent of Black students, 
43 percent of Hispanic students, and 36 percent of Asian students had 
teachers who explained how to use them. 

• Females were as likely as males to have the use of calculators explained to 
them (38 percent and 42 percent, respectively). 



TABLE 18 



Students* Reports on Whether They Own a 
Calculator and Whether Their Teacher Explains 
How To Use One 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



IflOO NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


New JCTMy 


Northeast 


Nation 



Do you or your family own a calculator? 



No 



Does your mathemattcs teacher expiam 
how to use a calculator for mathematfCS 
probtems'> 



No 



ProOdmcy 


and 


Parctnta9« 
And 

PfoflckNiey 


98 ( D.4j 
270 ( M) 


^ ( 07) 
269 ( 3.3) 


97 ( 0.4) 
263 ( 1.3) 


2 ( 0.41 


2 ( 07) 
^ j 


3 ( 0.4) 
234 ( 3,6) 


Mid 

PfoAdoncy 


Mid 
Proflciftficy 


ParctnUge 

and 
Proflc(#ncy 


40 { 2.5! 
265 ( 1.7) 


30 ( 4.0) 
253 ( 4.3) 


49 ( 2,3) 
258 ( 17) 


60 ( 2.5) 
273 { 1^) 


70 ( 4.0) 
274 ( 3.8) 


51 { 2.3) 
266 { 1,5) 



The standard errors of the estimated siaiisiics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within -t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. Sample si/.e is insufrictent to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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THE USE OF CALCLLATORS 

As previously noted, calculators can free students from tedious computations and allow 
them to concentrate instead on problem solving and other important skills and content. 
As part of the Trial State Assessment, stude^ Aerc asked how frequently (never, 
sometimes, almost always) they used calculau. ^ for working problems in class, doing 
problems at home, and taking quizzes or tests. As reported in Table 19: 

• In New Jersey, 38 percent of the students never used a calculator to work 
problems in class, while 37 percent almost always did. 

• About one-quarter of the students (22 percent) never used a calculator to 
work problems at home, compared to 28 percent who almost always used 
one, 

• About half of the students (48 percent) never used a calculator to take 
quizzes or tests, while 19 percent almost always did. 



TABLE 19 



Students' Reports on the Use of a Calculator 
for Problem Solving or Tests 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1000 HAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


New Jersey 


Northeast 


Nation 




How often do you use a calculator for the 
fotiowmg tasks? 


Percentage 

Proftcteney 


Percentage 

and 
Proficiency 


Percentage 

Proficiency 


WoiKlng proWtms In cJass 








Almost always 
Never 


37 ( 1.5! 
256 ( 1.5> 

33 ( 1,9) 
280 ( 1,01 


AO ( 4.0) 
255 1 3.9) 

39 ( 6.0) 
282 ( 2.2) 


48 ( 1.5) 
254 ( 1.5) 

23 ( 1.9) 
272 ( 1.4) 


Doing problems at home 








Almost always 
Never 


28 { 1.31 
262 ( 1.6) 

22 ( 1.1) 
278 ( 1^) 


30 ( 3.3) 
264 f 5.8) 

22 ( 2.51 
275 ( 2.3) 


^( 1,3) 
261 ( 1.8) 

19 ( 0.9) 
263 1 1J) 


Taking quizzes tests 








Almost always 
Never 


19 ( 1.1) 
253 i 1.9) 

48 ( 1.6) 
281 ( 1.3) 


23 ( 3.3) 
256 ( 5,6) 

45 ( 5.1) 
284 ( 2.1) 


27 ( 1.4) 
253^ 2.4) 

30 ( 2.0) 
274 ( 1.3) 



I he slandurd errors of the csUmaicd sialif?lic.s appear in parentheses. Ii can bt? said wuh about ^5 percent 
certainly thai, for each popuiaiion of interest, the vafue for the entire population is within 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. Ihe pera»ntages may not total 100 percent because the "Somcilmes** category 
IS not included. 
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WHEN TO USE A CALCtXATOR 

Part of the Trial State Assessment was designed to investigate whether students know when 
the use of a calculator is helpful and when it is not. There were seven sections of 
mathematics questions in the assessment; however, each student took only three of those 
sections. For two of the seven sections, students were given calculators to use. The test 
administrator provided the students with instructions and practice on how to use a 
calculator prior to the assessment. During the assessment^ students were allowed to choose 
whether or not to use a calculator for each item in the calculator sections, and they were 
asked to indicate in their test booklets whether they did or did not use a calculator for each 
item. 

Certain items in the calculator sections were defmed as **calculator-active'' items - that is, 
items that required the student to use the calculator to determine the correct response. 
Certain other items were defmed as ''calculator-inactive" items - items whose solution 
neither required nor suggested the use of a calculator. The remainder of the items were 
**calculator-neutral'' items, for which the solution to the question did not require the use 
of a calculator. 

In total, there were eight cdculator-active items, 13 calculator-neutral items, and 17 
calculator-inactive items across the two sections. However, because of the sampling 
methodology used as part of the Trial State Assessment, not every student took both 
sections. Some took both sections, some took only one section, and some took neither. 

To examine the chriractcristics of students who generally knew when the use of the 
calculator was helpful and those who did not, the students who responded to one or both 
of the calculator sections were cat' ^^orized into two groups; 

• High - students who used the calculator appropriately (i.e,, used it for the 
calculator-active items and did not use it for the calculator-inactive items) 
at least 85 percent of the time and indicated that they had used the 
calculator for at least half of the calculator-active items they were presented. 

• Other - students who did not use the calculator appropriately at least 85 
percent of the time or indicated that they had used the calculator for less 
than half of the calculator-active items they were presented. 
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The ^-^ta presented in Table 20 and Table A20 in the Data Appendix are highlighted below; 

• About the same percentage of students in New Jersey were in the High 
group as were in the Other group, 

• About the same percentage of males and females were in the High group. 

• In addition, 52 percent of WTiite students, 37 percent of Black students, 
46 percent of Hispanic students, and 59 percent of Asian students were in 
the High group. 



TABLi: 20 I Students' Knowledge of Using Calculators 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


New JerMy 


Northust 


Nation 






"Calculator- use" group 


and 

Profleimey 


P«rc«ntagt 

am! 
Profleiwtcy 


P^fctnlage 
and 

Proflcltney 




49 ( 1.2) 
276 ( 1.2) 


44 ( 2.5) 
279 ( 3,8) 


42 ( 13) 
272 ( 1.6) 




51 ( 1,2) 
263 ( 1.4) 


56 ( 2.5) 
2631 2,9) 


58 ( 1.3) 
255 ( 1.5) 



The standard errors of the esiimaied statistics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each populatmn of interest, the value for the entire population is within i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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SUMMARY 

Given the prevalence of inexpensive calculators, it may no longer be necessary or useful to 
devote large portions of instructional time to teaching students how to perform routine 
calculations by hand. Using calculators to replace this time-consuming process would 
create more instructional time for other mathematical skill topics, such as problem solving, 
to be emphasized. 

The data related to calculators and their use show that: 

♦ In comparison to 33 percent across the nation, 14 percent of the students 
in New Jersey had teachers who allowed calculators to be used for tests, 

♦ About the same percentage of students in New Jersey and in the nation had 
teachers who permitted unrestricted use of calculators (11 percent and 
18 percent, respectively). 

• In New Jersey, most students or their families (98 percent) owned 
calculators; however, fewer students (40 percent) had teachers who 
explained the use of calculators to them, 

♦ In New Jersey, 38 percent of the students never used a calculator to work 
problems in class, while 37 percent almost always did, 

• About one-quarter of the students (22 percent) never used a calculator to 
work problems at home, compared to 28 percent who almost always used 
one. 

• About half of the students (48 percent) never used a calculator to take 
quiz/cs or tests, while 19 percent almost always did. 
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CHAPTER 6 



Who Is Teaching Eighth-Grade Mathematics? 



In recent years, accountability for educational outcomes has become an issue of increasing 
importance to federal, state, and local governments. As part of their effort to improve the 
educational process, policymakers have reexamined existing methods of educating and 
certifying teachers.^ Many states have begun to raise teacher certification standards and 
strengthen teacher training programs. As shown in Table 21: 

♦ In New Jersey, 39 percent of the students were being taught by 
mathematics teachers who reported having at least a master's or education 
specialist's degree. This compares to 44 percent fo' students across the 
nation. 

♦ Almost all of the siudents (94 percent) had mathematics teachers who had 
the highest level of teaching certification available. This is different from 
the figure for the nation, where 66 percent of the students were taught by 
mathematics teachers who were certified at the highest level available in 
their states. 

♦ More than half of the students (63 percent) had mathematics teachers who 
had a mathematics (middle school or secondary) teaching certificate. This 
compares to 84 percent for the nation. 



^ National Council of l eachers of Maihemattcs, Projessional Standards for (he Teaching of Maihemaiks 
(Rcslon, VA: \auonaI Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 1991). 
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TABLL 21 



Profile of Eighth Grade Public-School 
Mathematics Teachers 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



1900 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 




Norttwast 


Nation 



Parc«fitagt of studtnts wfws* mathematics ttachtrs 
raporttd having th* tallowing dcgrMS 


PerceMage 


Percentage 


Peretnligt 


Bachelor's degree 

Master's or specialist's degree 

Doctorate or professional degree 


61 { 
37 ( 
1 ( 


3.9) 
4.2) 
0.8) 


46 (15.0) 
54 (15.0) 
0 ( 0.0) 


56( 
42 ( 
2 { 


4.2) 
4.2) 
1.4) 


Purcantag* of ttudtnts wtH»a maUwmatics taac}>trs hav« 
the fDdowing typ«s of teaching cartlfieatM tftat art 
r«a>gnlz«d tiy N«w Jarsay 












No regular certification 

Regular certification Put less than the highest available 
Highest certification available (permanent or long-term) 


1 ( 
5( 

d4{ 


0.5) 
1.5) 
1.6) 


0 ( 0.0) 
19 (11.5) 
81 (113) 


4( 

29( 
B6{ 


1,2) 
4.3) 
43) 


Parcantagt of students ivhosa mathamatics teachers have 
ttie tallowing types of teaching certificates that are 
recognized by New Jersey 












Mathematics (middle school or secondary) 
Education (elementary or middle scriooi) 
Other 


63 ( 
36( 
1 ( 


3.4) 
3.4) 
0,5) 


89 ( 3.7) 
8 ( 3.8) 
4 { 3.7) 


84( 
12 ( 
4 ( 


2,2) 
2.6) 
1.5) 



The standard errors of the eslimaied siaiisiics appear in parentheses. It can be said uiih about 95 percent 
certainty thai, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is wilhin : 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 



EDI ( AIIONAL BACKGROIND 

Although mathcmaiics teachers are held responsible for providing high-quality instruction 
to their students, there is a concern that many teachers have had limited exposure to 
content and concepts in the subject area. Accordingly, the I rial Stale Assessment gathered 
details on the teachers* educational backgrounds - more specifically, their undergraduate 
and graduate majors and their in-service training. 
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Teachers' responses to questions concerning their undergraduate and graduate fields of 
study (Table 22) show that: 

• In New Jersey, 41 percent of the eighth-grade public-school students were 
being taught mathematics by teachers who had an undergraduate major in 
mathematics. In comparison, 43 percent of the students across the nation 
had mathematics teachers with the same major. 

♦ Some of the eighth-grade public-school students in New Jersey 
(17 percent) were taught mathematics by teachers who had a graduate 
major in mathematics. Across the nation, 22 percent of the students were 
taught by teachers who majored in mathematics in graduate school. 



TABli: 22 



Teachers^ Reports on Their Undergraduate and 
Graduate Fields of Study 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



1090 NAEP TRML STATE ASSESSMENT 




NorttiMSt 


Nation 











What was your undergraduate major? 


Parcantago 


ParcaiUaga 


Parcmtaga 


Mithematies 

Education 

Othtr 


41 ( 3,2) 
49 ( 3,3) 
10 ( 17} 


44 ( 9.2) 
34 ( 8.0) 
22 ( 6.1) 


43 ( 3.9) 
35 ( 3.8) 
22 ( 3.3) 


What vvas your graduate major'^ 


ParcanUge 


Ptrcantage 


Parcanlage 


MattremJtics 
Education 

Othar or no graduata level study 


17 ( 27) 
28 ( 3.0) 
56 ( 37) 


22 ( 9.7) 
42 { 6^) 
37 ( 4,5) 


22 1 3.4) 
38 ( 3.5) 
40 ( 3.4) 



The standard errors, of the estimated siaiisiics- appear m parenlhcscs. It can be said wUh about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of micresi, the value for ihc entire population is withm : 2 standard errors 
of ibc estimate for the sample. 
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Teachers' responses to questions concerning their in-service training for the year up to the 
Trial State Assessment (Table 23) show that: 

• In New Jersey. 29 percent of the eighth-grade public-school students had 
teachers who spent at least 16 hours on in-service education dedicated to 
mathematics or the teaching of mathematics. Across the nation, 
39 percent of the students had teachers who spent at least that much time 
on similar types of in-service training. 

• Some of the students in New Jersey (14 percent) had mathematics teachers 
who spent no time on in-service education devoted to mathematics or the 
teaching of mathematics. Nationally, 11 percent of the students had 
mathematics teachers who spent no time on similar in-service training. 



TABLF 23 I Teachers' Reports on Their In-Service Training 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



1890 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


New Jersey 


Northeast 


Nation 




During the fast year, how much tims tn 
totaf have you spent on m-servtce 
ec/ucaVon in mathematfcs or the teaching 
of mathematics? 

None 

Oi\B to 15 hours 
18 hours or more 


Percentege PercenUge Percentege 

14 ( 3,0) 25 ( 7.0) 11 ( 2.1) 
56 ( 3.5) 37 ( 4.1) 51 ( 4.1) 
29 ( 3.1) 3d ( 6.4) 3d { 3.8) 



The standard errors of the estjmated staiisiics appear in parentheses. U can be said with about 95 percent 
certamty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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SUMMARY 

Recent results from international studies have shown that students from the United States 
do not compare favorably with students from other nations in mathematics and science 
achievement.^^ Further, results from NAEP assessments have indicated that students' 
achievement in mathematics and science is much lower than educators and the public 
would like it to be. ^ ^ In curriculum areas requiring special attention and improvement, 
such as mathematics, it is particularly important to have well-qualified teachers. When 
performance differences across states and territories are described, variations in teacher 
qualifications and practices may point to areas worth further exploration. There is no 
guarantee that individuals with a specific set of credentials will be effective teachers; 
however, it is likely that relevant training and experience do contribute to better teaching. 

ITic information about teachers' educational backgrounds and experience reveals that: 

• In New Jersey, 39 percent of the assessed students were being taught by 
mathematics teachers who reported having at least a master's or education 
specialist's degree. This compares to 44 percent for students across the 
nation. 

• Almost all of the students (94 percent) had mathematics teachers who had 
the highest level of teaching certification available. This is different from 
the figure for the nation, where 66 percent of students were taught by 
mathematics teachers who were certified at the highest level available in 
their states. 

• In New Jersey, 41 percent of the eighth-grade public-school students were 
being taught mathematics by teachers who had an undergraduate major in 
mathematics. In compariscm, 43 percent of the students across the nation 
had mathematics teachers with the same major, 

• Some of the eighth-grade public-school students in New Jersey 
(17 percent) were taught mathematics by teachers who had a graduate 
major in mathematics. Across the nation, 22 percent of the students were 
taught by teachers who majored in mathematics in graduate school 



Archie H l.apomle, Sancy \ Mead, and Gary W. Phillips. A H'orld of nijjftencvs 4n fnivrnationai 
Asseasmeni of Malhemaiks and Science (Princeton, \J: Center for the Assessment of Ivducaiional Progress, 
liducationa! Testing Service, 1988). 

Ina V -S. \iulhs. John A. Dosscy, Hugenc Owen, and Gary \K. Philhps. 71ie State of Mathematics 
Achtevvmvnf \Al T x 1990 4s\nsmrnt nj the Saiion and ihr 7>ial Assi-ssment of thv States (Princeton, \J; 
\aliona! Assessment of f-.ducaiional Progress, hducationa! lestmg Service. 1991). 
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• In New Jersey, 29 percent of the eighth'^grade public^school students had 
teachers who spent at least 16 hours on in-service education dedicated to 
mathematics or the teaching of mathematics. Across the nation, 
39 percent of the students had teachers \^ho spent at least that much time 
on similar types of in-service training. 

• Some of the students in New Jersey (14 percent) had mathematics teachers 
who spent no time on in-service education devoted to mathematics or the 
teaching of mathematics. Nationally, 11 percent of the students had 
mathematics teachers who spent no time on similar in-service training. 
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CHAPTER 7 

The Conditions Beyond School that Facilitate 
Mathematics Learning and Teaching 



Because students spend much more time out of school each day than they do in school, it 
is reasonable to expect that out-of-school factors greatly influence students' attitudes and 
behaviors in school. Parents and guardians can therefore play an important role in the 
education of their children. I-amily expectations, encouragement, and participation in 
student learning experiences are powerful influences. Together, teachers and parents can 
help build students' motiN ation to leam and can broaden their imerest in mathematics and 
other subjects. 

To examine the relationship between home environment and mathematics proficiency, 
studems participating in the Trial State Assessmem were asked a series of questions about 
themselves, their parents or guardians, and home factors related to education. 
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AMOUNT OF READING MATERIALS IN THE HOME 

The number and types of reading and reference materials in the home may be an indicator 
of the value placed by parents on learning and schooling. Students participating in the Trial 
State Assessment were asked about the availability of newspapers, ma^zines, books, and 
an encyclopedia at home. Average mathematics proficiency associated with having zero to 
two, three, or four of these types of materials in the home is shown in Table 24 and Table 
A24 in the Data Appendix. 



TABLE 24 



Students' Reports on Types of Reading 
Materials in the Home 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 HMP TRtAL STATE ASSESSMENT 






Nation 



Does your family have, or receive on a 
i regular ba$i$, any of the foltowmg items: ; 
more than 25 books, an encyclopedia, 
neyvspapers, magazines? 


Porcontago 
ProSdoncy 


Poreontogo 
and 

Proifcioficy 


Porconugo 

and 
ProflctoiKy 


Zmro to two typ«s 


16 ( 0.9) 
247 ( 2,1) 


13 ( 2.0) 
252 { 3.9) 


21 ( 1.0) 
244 ( 2.0) 


Tfir#e types 


27 ( 0.9) 
264 ( 1.3) 


31 ( 27) 
264 ( 2.9) 


30 ( 1.0) 
25a ( 17) 


Four typos 


57 ( 1^) 
278 ( 1.3) 


56 ( 37) 
276 ( 4.3! 


4a ( 1.3) 

272 ( 1.5) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is withm 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for tht? sample. 



The data for New Jersey reveal that: 

• Students in New Jersey who had all four of these types of materials in the 
home showed higher mathematics proficiency than did students w^th zero 
to two types of materials. This is similar to the resuhs for the nation, where 
students who had all four types of materials showed higher mathematics 
proficienc) than did students who had zero to two types. 
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• A smaller percentage of Black and Hispanic students and about the same 
percentage of Asian students had all four types of these reading materials 
in their homes as did White students. 

• A greater percentage of students attending schools in advantaged urban 
areas than in disadvantaged urban areas or areas classified as "other** had 
all four types of these reading materials in their homes. 



HOURS OF TELEVISION WATCHED PER DAY 

Excessive television watching is generally seen as detracting from time spent on educational 
pursuits. Students participating in the Trial State Assessment were asked to a*port on the 
amount of television they w^atched each day (Table 25), 



TABLL 25 



Students^ Reports on the Amount of Time Spent 
Watching Television Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1990 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


N«w Jtrsty 


Northeast 


Nation 



How much television tfo you usually 
watch each aay^ 


Porcontage 
Proficiency 


Percentage 
and 

Proficiency 


Percentage 
and 

Proficiency 


On# hour or loss 


12 ( 0.8) 
2a4 ( 2^) 


12 ( 1.3) 
277 ( 4.4) 


12 ( 0.8) 
269 ( 2.2) 


Two hours 


23 ( 0.9} 
27SI 1.9) 


21 ( 2.3) 
278 ( 3.1) 


21 ( 0.9) 
268 ( 1.8) 


Threo hoi^ 


25 ( 0.8) 
271 ( 1.5| 


23 ( 1.2) 
271 { 3.5) 


22 ( 0.8) 
265 ( 17) 


Four to fivo hours 


28 ( 1.0) 
265 ( 1.6) 


28 ( 2.6) 
266 ( 4.1) 


28 ( 1.1) 
260 { 1.7) 


Six hours or more 


13 ( 0.8) 
247 ( 2.1) 


15 ( 3.3) 
254 ( 5.5)J 


16 ( 1.0) 
245 ( 1.7) 



1 he standard errors of the esumaied siaiisiics appear in parentheses. !i can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is wuhm i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. * Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
detcrmmation of the vanabihi) of this estimated mean proficienc). 
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Prom Table 25 and Table A25 in the Data Appendix: 

♦ In New Jersey, average mathematics proficiency was lowest for students 
who spent six hours or more watching television each day. 

♦ Some of the eighth-grade public-school students in New Jersey 
(12 percent) watched one hour or less of television each day; 13 percent 
watched six hours or more. 

♦ About the; same percentage of males and females tended to watch six or 
more hours of television daily. However, a smaller percentage of males 
than females watched one hour or less per day, 

♦ In addition, 8 percent of White students, 31 percent of Black students, 
18 percent of Hispanic students, and 5 percent of Asian students watched 
six hours or more of television each day. In comparison, 13 percent of 
White students, 7 percent of Black students, 7 percent of Hispanic 
students, and 24 percent of Asian students tended to watch only an hour 
or less. 



STl DEN 1 ABSENTEEISM 



l-xcessivc absenteeism may also be an obstacle to students' success in school. To examine 
the relationship of student absenteeism to mathematics proficiency, the students 
participating in the Trial State Assessment w^ere asked to report on the number of days of 
school they missed during the one-month period preceding the 'issessment. 

iTom I able 26 and I able A26 in the Data Appendix: 

• In New Jerse\. average mathematics proficiency was lowest for students 
who missed three or more days of school. 

• I vss than half of the students in New Jersey (41 percent) did not miss any 
school days in the month prior to the assessment, while 23 percent missed 
tliree days or more. 

• In addition. 24 percent of White students. 25 juTcent of Black students, 
25 percent of Hispanic students, and 6 percent of Asian students missed 
three or more da> s of school. 
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Similarly, 23 percent of students attending schools in advantaged urban 
areas, 26 percent in schools in disadvantaged urban areas, and 24 percent 
in schools in areas classified as "other" missed three or more days of school. 



TABLE 26 | Students' Reports on the Number of Days of 
I School Missed 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1800 MAEP TRIAL STA^ ^r^w^-SSMENT 


Niw J^rtty 


Northeast 


Nation 




I How many days of school dia you m/ss 
last month? 


Parcantag* 

and 
ProflWancy 


Parcantaga 

and 
Proficiancy 


Parcantaga 

and 
Profldancy 


Horn 


41 { 

274 { 1.1) 


43 ( 2.2) 
275 ( 3,6) 


45( 1.1) 
265 ( 1.8) 


Om or two days 


35( 1.1) 
272 ( 1.4) 


37 ( 3.1) 
271 ( 2.8) 


32 ( 0.9) 
266 ( 1.5) 


ThTM days or more 


23 ( 1.0) 
260 ( 1.7) 


21 { 3.0) 
255 ( 5.5) 


23 ( 1.11 
250 ( 1.9) 



The standard errors of Ihc estimated statistics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is wUhin * 2 standard errors 
of the esumate for the sample. 
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Si t> DENTS' PERCEPTIONS OF MATHEMATICS 

According to the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, learning mathematics 
should require students not only to master essential skills and concepts but also to develop 
confidence in their mathematical abilities and to value mathematics as a disciplined^ 
Students were asked if they igrecd or disagreed v\4th five statements designed to elicit their 
perceptions of mathematics, ITiese included statements about: 

^ Personal experience with mathematics, including students' enjo>Tnent of 
mathematics and level of cotifidence in their mathematics abilities: / like 
mathematics; I am good in mathematics, 

• Value of mathematics, including students' perceptions of its present utility 
and its expected relevance to future work and life requirements: Almost all 
people use mathematics in their jobs; mathematics is not more for boys than 
for girls, 

• The nature of mathematics, including students' at)ility to identify the salient 
features of the discipline: Maihematics is useful for sol'.ing everyday 
problems, 

A student ^'perception index'' was developed to examine students' perceptions of and 
attitudes toward mathematics. I'or each of the five statements, students who responded 
"strongly agree'' were given a value of I (indicating very positive attitudes about the 
subject), those who responded *'aga"e" were given a value of 2, and those who responded 
**uni'ecided/' **disagree/' or **strongly disagree" were given a value of 3. l^ach student's 
responses were averaged over the five statements. The students were then assigned a 
perception index according to whether they tended to strongly agree with the statements 
(an index of I), tended to agree with the statements (an index of 2), or tended to be 
undecid*:d, to disagree, ^r to strongly disagree with the statements {nn index of 3). 

Table 27 provides ihL data for the students' attitudes toward mathematics as defined by 
their perception index. ITie following results were observed for New Jersey: 

• Average mathematics proficiencs was highest for students who were in the 
'^strongly agree" categoiy and lowest for students who were in the 
''undecided, disagree, strongly disagree" categor) . 

• About one-quarter of the students (27 percent) were in the '^strongly 
agree" catego.y (perception index of 1). l^his compares to 27 percent 
across the nation, 

• Some of the students in New Jersey (20 percent), compared to 24 percent 
across the nation, were in the ^'undecided, disagree, or strongly disagree" 
categor> (perception index of 3). 



National Council ofTeachers of Mathematics, Curriculum and IwaiuatUm Standards for School Maihtmaiks 
(Rcsion. \"A: National Council ol l eachers of Mathematics, 1989). 
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TABLE 27 | Students' Perceptions of Mathematics 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 HAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


N«w J»my 


Northeut 


Nation 



[ Student "perception mdex"* groups ! 


Pe^eiMge 

end 
ProAdeney 


Pemntege 
end 

Proficlecicy 


P«rc«nta9« 
and 

Prollcincy 


Strongly agrM 

C* perception index" of 1) 


27 ( 1.1) 
280 ( 17) 


26 ( 4.9) 

276 ( 5.0)1 


27 { 1.3) 
271 ( 1.9) 


Agrw 

(**p8rception index" of 2) 


52 ( 1.0) 
269 ( 1.2) 


S3 ( 3.0) 
270 ( 4.5) 


49 { 1.0) 
262 1 1.7) 


Undecided, dlsegrM, strongly disagree 

rperception index" of 3) 


20 ( 1.0) 
260 ( 1.6) 


21 ( 3.0) 
261 ( 5.8) 


24 ( 1.2) 
251 ( 1.8) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. U can be said with about 9S percent 
ceriainly that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is sviihm i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample docs not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. 



SUMMARY 



Some out-of-school factors cannot be changed, but others can he altered in a positive way 
to influence a student's learning and motivation. Partnerships among students, parents, 
teachers, and the larger community can affect the educational environment in the home, 
resulting in more out-of-school reading and an increased value placed on educational 
achievement, among other desirable outcomes. 

The data related to out-of-school factors show that: 

• Students in New Jersey who had four types of reading materials (an 
encyclopedia, newspapers, magazines, and more than 25 books) at home 
showed higher mathematics proficienc>' than did students with zero to two 
types of materials. ITiis is similar to the results for the nation, where 
students who had all four types of materials showed higher mathematics 
proficienc) than did students who had zero to two types. 
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• Some of the eighth-grade public-school students in New Jersey 
(12 percent) watched one hour or less of television each day; 13 percent 
watched six hours or more. Average mathematics proficiency was lowest 
for students who spent six hours or more watching television each day, 

• Less than half of the students in New Jersey (41 percent) did not miss any 
school days in the month prior to the assessment, while 23 percent missed 
three days or more. Average mathematics proficiency was lowest for 
students who missed three or more days of school. 

• About one-quarter of the students (27 percent) were in the "strongly 
agree*' category- relating to students* perceptions of mathematics. Average 
mathematics proficiency was highest for students who w ere in the **strongly 
agree'' category and lowest for students who were in the ''undecided, 
disagree » strongly disagree" category'. 
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PROCEDURAL APPENDIX 



This appendix provides an overv iew of the technical details of the 1990 Trial State 
Assessment Program. It includes a discussion of the assessment design, the mathematics 
framework and objectives upon which the assessment was based, and the procedures used 
to analyze the resuhs. 

The objectiv es for the assessment wx-re developed through a consensus process managed 
by the Council of C'hief State School Officers, and the items were developed tlirough a 
r,imilar process managed by liducaiirnal Testing Serv ice. Tlie development of the Trial 
State Assessment Program benefitted from the involvement of hundreds of representatives 
from State I'ducation Agencies who attended numerous NI .TWORK meetings, ser\x*d on 
committees, reviewed the framework, objectives, and questions, and. in general, provided 
important suggestions on all aspects of the program. 



Assessment Design 

'ITie 1990 Trial State Assessment u as based on focused balanced Incornpleie block (B!H} 
spiral matrix design - a design that enables broad cov erage of mathematics content while 
minimizing the burden for any one student. 

In total, 137 cognitive mathematics items were devc*Ioped for the assessment, including 35 
open-ended items. The first step in implementing the? BIB design required dividing the 
entire set of mathematics items into se\ en units called (stocks. l!ach block was designed to 
be completed in 1 5 minutes. 
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The blocks were then assembled into assessment booklets so that each booklet contained 
two background questionnaires - the first consisting of general backgroimd questions and 
the second consisting of mathematics background questions and three blocks of cognitive 
mathematics items. Students were given five minutes to complete each of the background 
questionnaires and 45 minutes to complete the three 15-minute blocks of mathematics 
items. Thus, the entire assessment required approximately 55 minutes of student time. 

In accordance with the BIB design, the blocks were assigned to the assessment booklets so 
that each block appeared in exactly three booklets and each block appeared with every 
other block in one booklet. Seven assessment booklets were used in the Trial State 
Assessment Program. The booklets were spiraled or interleaved in a systematic sequence 
so that each booklet appeared an appropriate number of times in the sample. The students 
within an assessment session were assigned booklets in the order in which the booklets were 
spiraled. Thus, students in any given session received a variety of different booklets and 
only a small number of students in the session received the same booklet. 



Assessment Content 

The framework and objectives for the Trial State Assessment Program were developed 
using a broad-based consciisus process, as described in the introduction to this report.^ 
The assessment framework consisted of two dimensions: mathematical content areas and 
abilities. The five content areas assessed were Numbers and Operations; Measurement; 
Geometry; Data Analysis, Statistics, and Probability; and Algebra and Injunctions (see 
Figure Al). The three mathematical ability areas assessed were Conceptual Understanding, 
Procedural Knowledge, and Problem Solving (see I-igurc A2). 



Data Analysis and Scales 

Once the assessments had been conducted and information from the assessment booklets 
had been compiled in a database, the assessment data were weighted to match known 
population proportions and adjusted for nonrcsponse. Analyses wen: then conducted to 
determine the percentages of students who gave various responses to each cognitive and 
background question. 

Item response theory (IRT) was used to estimate average mathematics proficiency for each 
jurisdiction and for various subpopulations, based on students' performance on the set of 
mathematics items they received. IRT provides a common scale on which performance 
can be reported for the nation, each jurisdiction, and subp'^pulations, even when all 
students do not answer the same set of questions. This common scale makes it possible 
to report on relationships betw^ecn students' characteristics (based on their responses to the 
background questions) and their overall performance in the assessment. 



* National Assessment of I'.ducaiional Progress, Malhcmatiu Objixlives I99o Assesmeni (Princeton, NJ: 
Mucaliona) leslmg Service, 1988). 
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FIGURE Ai I Content Areas Assessed 



KPMTI 
CARD 




Numbers and Operations 



This content area focuses on students* understanding of numbers (whole numfc>ers, fractfons, decimals, 
integers) and their application to real-world Situations, as well as computational and estimation situations. 
Understanding numerical relationships as expressed in ratios, proportion**, and percents is emphasized. 
Students' adihties in estimation, mental computation, use of calculators, generalization of numerical 
patterns, and verification of results are also included. 



Measurentent 



This content area focuses on students' ability to describe real-world objects using numbers. Students are 
asked to identify attributes, select appropriate units, apply measurement concepts, ^nd communicate 
measurement-related ideas to others. Questions are included that require an ability to read instruments 
using metric, customary, or nonstandard units, with emphasis on precision and accuracy. Questions 
requiring estimation, measurements, and applications of measurements of length, time, money, 
temperature, mass/weight, area, volume, capacity, and angles are also included m this content area. 



Geometry 



This Content area focuses on students' knowledge of geometric figures and relationships and on their skil'i 
in working with this knowledge. These skills are important at all levels of schooling as well as m practical 
applications. Students need to be able to model and visualize geometric figures m one, two, and three 
dimensions and to communicate geometric ideas, in addition, students Should be able to use informal 
reasoning to establish geometric relationships. 



Data Analysis, Statistics, and Probability 



This content area focuses on data representation and analysis across an disciplines and reflects the 
importance and prevalence of these activities m our society. Statistical knowledge and the ability to 
interpret data are necessary skills m the contemporary world. Questions emphasize appropriate methods 
for gathering data, the visual exploration of data, and the development and evaluation of arguments based 
on data analysis. 



Algebra and Functions 



This content area is broad m scope, covering algebraic and functional concepts m more informal, 
exploratory ways for the eighth-grade Tnaf State Assessment. Proficiency tn this concept area requires 
both manipulative facility and conceptual understanding; ft involves the ability to use algebra as a means 
of representation and algebraic processing as a problem-solving tool. Functions are viewed not only in 
terms of algebraic formulas, but also m terms of verbal descriptions, tables of values, and graphs. 
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FIGURE A2 I Mathematical Abilities 



The following three categones of mathematical abilities are not to be const' ' * as hierarchical. For 
example, problem solving involves interactions between conceptual knowledge did procedural skills, but 
What IS considered complex problem solving at one grade level may be considered conceptual 
understanding or procedural knowledge at another. 



Conceptual Understanding 



Students demonstrate conceptual understanding m mathematics when they provide evidence that they can 
recognize, label, and generate examples and counterexamples of concepts; can use and interrelate models, 
diagrams, and varied representations of concepts: can identify and apply principles: know and can apply 
facts and definitions: can compare, contrast, and integrate related concepts and principles; can recognize, 
interpret, and apply the signs, symbols, and terms used to represent concepts; and can interpret the 
assumptions and relations involving concepts m mathematical settings. Such understandings are essential 
to performing procedures m a meaningful way and applying them m problem-solving situations. 



Procedural Knowledge 



students demonstrate procedural knowledge in mathematics when they provide evidence of their ability to 
select and apply appropriate procedures correctly, verify and justify the correctness of a procedure usmg 
concrete models or symbolic methods, and extend or modify procedures to deal with factors inherent in 
problem settings. Procedural knowledge includes the various numerical algorithms in mathematics that 
nave been created as tools to meet specific needs in an efficient manner. It also encompasses the abilities 
to read and produce graphs and tables, execute geometric constructions, and perform noncomputationai 
Skills such as rounding and ordering. 



Problem Solving 



m problem solving, students are required to use their reasoning and analytic abilities when they encounter 
new Situations. Problem solving includes the ability to recognize and formulate problems: determine the 
sufficiency and consistency of data: use strategies, data, models, and relevant mathematics: generate, 
extend, and modify procedures: use reasoning (i.e., spatial, inductive, deductive, statistical, and 
proportional); and judge the reasonableness and correctness of solutions. 
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A scale ranging from 0 to 500 was created to report performance for each content area. 
Each content -area scale was based on the distribution of student performance across all 
three grades assessed in the 1990 national assessment (grades 4, 8, and 12) and had a mean 
of 250 and a standard deviation of 50. 

A composite scale was created as an overall measure of students' mathematics proficiency. 
The composite scale was a weighted average of the five content area scales, where the 
weight for each content area was proportional to the relative importance assigned to the 
content area in the specifications developed by the Mathematics Objectives Panel. 



Scale Anchoring 

Scale anchoring is a method for defining performance along a scale. Traditionally, 
performance on educational scales has been defmed by norm -referencing — that is, by 
comparing students at a particular scale level to other students. In contrast, the NAtP 
scale anchoring is accomplished by describing what students at selected levels know and 
can do. 

Ilie scale anchoring process for the 1990 1 nal State Assessment began with the selection 
of four levels 200, 250, 300, and 350 on the O-to-500 scale. Although proficiency levels 
below 200 and above 350 could theoretically have been defined, they were not because so 
few students performed at the extreme ends of the scale. Any attempts to define levels at 
the extremes would therefore have been highly speculative. 

To define performance at each of the four levels on the scale, NAMP analyzed sets of 
mathematics itemi 1 om the 1990 assessment that discriminated well between adjacent 
levels. The criteria u r selecting these '^benchmark" items were as follows: 

♦ To d'^fine performance at level 200, items were chosen that were answered 
correctly by at least 65 percent of the students whose proficiency was at or 
near 200 on the scale. 

♦ To define performance at each of thelugher levels on the scale, items were 
chosen that were: a) answered correctly ^by at least 65 percent of students 
whose proficiency was at or near that level; and b) answered incorrectly bs 
a majority (at least 50 percent) of the students performing at or near the 
next lower level. 

♦ 'Hie percentage of students at a lc\ el who answered the item correctly had 
to be at least 30 points higher than the percentage of students at the next 
lower level who answered it correctly. 
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Once these empirically selected sets of questions had been identifiedp mathematics educators 
analyzed the questions and used their expert judgment to characterize the knowledge, skills, 
and understandings of students performing at each level Each of the four proficiency levels 
was defmed by describing the types of mathematics questions that most students attaining 
that proficiency level would be able to perform successfully. Figure 3 in Chapter 1 provides 
a summary^ of the levels and their characteristic skills. Example questions for each level are 
provided in Figure A3, together with data on the estimated proportion of students at or 
above each of the four proficiency levels who correctly answered each question.^ 



Questionnaires for Teachers and Schools 

As part of the Trial State Assessment, questionnaires were given to the mathematics 
teachers of assessed students and to the principal or other administrator in each 
participating school. 

A Policy Analysis and L*se Panel drafted a set of policy issues and guidelines and made 
recommendations concerning the design of these questionnaires. For the 1990 assessment, 
the teacher and school questionnaires focused on six educational areas: curriculum, 
instructional practices, teacher qualifications, educational standards and reform, school 
conditions, and conditions outside of the school that facilitate learning and instmction. 
Similar to the development of the materials given to students, the policy guidelines and the 
teacher and school questionnaires were prepared through an iterative process that involved 
extensive development, field testing, and review by external advisory groups. 



MATHEMATICS TEACHER QLESTIONNAIRE 

The questionnaire for eighth-grade mathematics teachers consisted of two parts. I'he first 
requested information about the teacher, such as race ethnicity and gender, as well as 
academic degrees held, leaching certification, training in mathematics, and ability to get 
instructional resources. In the second part, teachers were asked to provide information on 
each class th'\s taught that included one or more students who participated in the Trial 
State Assessment Program. 'Yhv information included, among other things, the amount 
of time spent on mathematics instruction and homework, the extent to which textbooks 
or worksheets were used, the instructional emphasis placed on different mathematical 
topics, and the use of various instructional approaches. Because of the nature of the 
sampling for the 1 'rial State Assessment, the responses to the mathematics teacher 
questionnaire do not necessarily represent all eighth-grade mathematics teachers in a state 
or territory . Rather, they represent the teachers of the particular students being assessed. 



Since there were insufficient numbers of tMghth-grade questions at levels 200 and 350. one of the questions 
cxemphf%inp level 200 is from the fourth-grade national assessment and one exemplifymg level 350 is from the 
iwellih-gradc naljonai assessment. 
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HGURE A3 I Example Items for Mathematics Proflcieiicy Levels 



Level 200: Simple Additive Reasoning and Problem Solving with Whole 
Numbere 



EXAMPLE 1 



A. 



71 



Gelf 



Gradt4 

OvtrftU PtfMntagt Corrvct 73% 
Ptremti^ Corrtct for Anchor L»v«lt: 

m SSI m m 

es 91 100 — 



7. L^k«4i^kifrhmAlltteie4M4aceWUNs.«dk^er»a<kM^o/ 
Itt will Wft ike fcwm hdb to icr 
<S^ TW Wewtatkeieaatf 
^ TW Wa vrtik (be foV beOe 
A Tlu l«« wifJi Ue rufcket VQe 



EXAMPLE 2 



toxtt or ROT nociD 

AT FAHAWAV FAWO 




IkyeOrilB«Ml 



Oracle 4 

CVtrail P«rctntag* Corr> f: ^ 
Perctntagt Correct for Anu.r uAvoIs: 

2fiQ 3SQ 
75 91 100 — 



^rtll P«fctntAg« Correct: 89% 
Pirc#ntao« Correct for Anchor Ltvets: 

SQi m m m 

78 87 96 100 



f. How Betty kiMi ol 
A 90 
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HGURE A3 I Example Items for Mathematics Proflciency Levels 

(continued) 



Ltvrt 250: Simple Multlplicatlvt RMtonlng ind Two-Step Probltm Solving 



EXAMPLE 1 



7. Wh«t it the value ol n + S whea o -< 3 ? 
Answer 



Grad«8 

OvflraH P*ro«n^2« Corriet: 76% 
Ptrctntio* Cocrtet for Andwr Lavtit: 

SSQ 2SSi 3SQ m 
28 69 85 96 



EXAMPLE 2 



lun COM suRviy 







n 




SO 


Utsk 


11 


Taah 





Pin oi Kb« dick witl^ At MMCt iMir Mtcr. 



Gnd«8 

(X«fill P«rc«ntio# Correct: 73% 
PtfO«ntftgt Correct for Anchor 

Z& 3Si 30^ SSL 
21 68 92 82 




OKW ON* 



EXAMPLES 



i. Kjcklcea U packing bMc^IU into koxct. EacH box hciJ» ^ baMbelli. She 
hii 24 h«lk otwbcf Mocence w^Jl iulp hcf hnd out how Msjr 

a>:4 -6 - □ 

«> 24 4- 6 - □ 
aS>24 X « - □ 
d> I dOfi'ikaow. 



Gr«d«8 

^«f«It P«rc«ntag« Corract: 77% 
Perccntag* Correct for Anchor Levels; 
SfiQ £gQ 2QQ 2SQ 

37 71 95 100 
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nGUR£A3 
(continued) 



Example Items for Mathematics Proficiency Levels 



Uvttl 300: RMtonIng and Probtem Sotvtng involving Fractions, Dfclnult, 

Ptrcentt, Etemtntary Gtomalric ProfMrtlM, and Stmpla 
Algtbralc Manfpulatlont 



EXAMPLE 1 



A 



^ 7 



A 



Grade 8 

CN«nii Ptfo«ntao« Corract 60% 
Ptroantao* Corrtct for Anchor Lsvtis: 

SaS 2&B 3fiQ 3SQ 
33 48 77 90 

Gr«d«12 

OvvraU Ptro«r)tao« Correct 75% 
PtroMtag* Con#ot for Anchor Uvtit: 

2QQ ^ 2QQ 2SQ 
— 40 7» flS 



EXAMPLE 2 



So iJM uUd (h4t i cki* k ^tMiM$. a !S to Iom ia laynmnf 
h'a«e«^iKWdlkii6jka}c:&f «k« a«M« acak » mm^ a &«m«« II (mi 
iifli wftiM k rcfffscmcd by i icait imM Jl«w »a«)r isdua 



■> 7 

Pil TM HM llw tilctittcaf M iki* fuMtiMr 
O Vh O No 



GrKteS 

Ovsrall Ptfocntie* Corract 59% 
PtrotntaQ* Corrtet for Anchor Lwals: 

m m asa m 

17 46 86 99 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

94 
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FIGURE A3 
(continued) 



Example Items for Mathematics Proficiency Levels 



Uvel 350: 



RMtoning and Problem Solving Involving Gaomttric 
RaliUonihipt, Algebraic Equatlont, and Bagfamlng StatliUca and 
Probability 



EXAMPLE 1 



<S lUO 
<l>IOl 
(& 19V 
• 100 



Gr«(f«8 

Ovtraa P»roMitao« Corract; 34% 
PtretflUg* Comet for Anchor Uvtti: 

2QS 2Sfi ^ 2SQ 
13 19 53 88 

Gr«d«12 

Ovtfifl Ptro«nt>o« Corrtct 49% 
Ptfotntaflt Corrtcl fof Anchor Uv«lt: 

m m m m 

— 22 48 90 



EXAMPLE 2 

Aoawaf ■ ^ ■ 



Grtdc 12 

Overall P«ro«ntftg« Correct 27% 
Ptrctnttg* Correct for Anchor Levels: 

2QQ ^ 2fiQ 2Sfi 
— 3 22 74 



GredeS 

Overafl Peroentege Correct: 15% 
Peroentaoe Correct for Anchor Levels: 

^ £gQ 3QQ 2SQ 
1 4 28 74 
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SCHOOL CHARACTERISTICS AND POLICIES QUESTIONNAIRE 

An extensive school questionnaire was ronipleted by principals or other administrators in 
the schools participating in the Trial State Assessment. In addition to questions about the 
individuals who completed the questionnaires, there were questions about school policies, 
course ofiferings, and special priority areas, among other topics. 

It is important to note that in this report, as in all NAEP reports, the student is always the 
unit of analysis, even when information from the teacher or school questionnaire is being 
reported. Having the student as the unit of analysis makes it possible to describe the 
instruction received by representative samples of eighth-grade students in public schools. 
Although this approach may provide a different perspective from that which would be 
obtained by simply collecting information from a sample of eighth-g'ade mathematics 
teachers or from a sample of schools, it is consistent with NAEP's goal of providing 
information about the educational context and performance of students. 



Estimating Variability 

The statistics reported by NAEP (average proficiencies, percentages of students at or above 
particular scale-score levels, and percentages of students responding in certain ways to 
background questions) are eslimaies of the corresponding information for the population 
of eighth-grade students in public schools in a state. TTiese estimates arc based on the 
performance of a carefully selected, representative sample of eighth-grade public-school 
students from the state or tenitor> . 

If a different representative sample of students were selected and the assessment repealed, 
it is likely that the estimates might var>^ somewhat, and both of these sample estimates 
might differ somewhat from the value of the mean or percentage that would be obtained 
if cver>' eighth-grade public-school student in the state or territor>' were assessed. Virtually 
all statistics that arc based on samples (including those in NAl- P) are subject to a certain 
dcgav of uncertainty. l*he uncertainty attributable to using samples of studentN is referred 
to as sampling error, 

I . ike almost all estimates based on assessment measures, NAI'P's total group and i Mhgroup 
proficiency estimates are subject to a second source of umertainty, in addition to sampling 
error. As previously noted, each student who participated in the Tri J State Assessment 
was administered a subset of questions from the total set of questions. If each student had 
been administered a different, but equally appropriate, set of the assessment questions — 
or the entire set of questions - somewh;?.! dLffer^^nt estimates of total group and subgroup 
proficiency might have t^en obtained. Thus, a second source of uncertainty arises because 
each student was administered a subset of the total pool of questions. 
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In addition to reporting estimates of average proficiencies, proportions of students at or 
above particular scale-score levels, and proportions of students giving various responses to 
background questions, this report also provides estimates of the magnitude of the 
uncertainty associated with these statistics. These measures of the uncertainty are called 
standard errors and are given in parentheses in each of the tables in the report. The 
standard errors of the estimates of mathematics proficiency statistics reflect both sources 
of uncertainty discussed above. The standard errors of the other statistics (such as the 
proportion of students answering a background question in a certain way or the proportion 
of students in certain racial/ethnic groups) reflect only sampling error. NAEP uses a 
mcthodolog) called the jackknife procedure to estimate these standard errors. 



Drawing Inferences from the Results 

One of the goals of the Trial State Assessment Program is to make inferences about the 
overall population of eighth-grade students in public schools in each participating state and 
territory based on the particular sample of students assessed. One uses the results from the 
sample - taking into account the uncenainty associated with all samples to make 
inferences about the population. 

ITie use of confidence intervals, based on the standard errors, provides a way to make 
inferences about the popula' on means and proportions in a manner that reflects the 
uncertainty associated with tne sample estimates. An estimated sample mean proficiency 
i 2 standard errors represents a 95 percent confidence inter\al for the corresponding 
population quantity. This means that with approximately 95 percent certainty, the average 
performance of the entire population of interest (e.g., all eighth-grade students in public 
schools in a state or terrilor) ) is within ± 2 standard errors of the sample mean. 

As an example, suppose that the average mathematics proficiency of the students in a 
particular state's sample were 256 with a standard error of 1.2. A 95 percent confidence 
intcrv^al for the population quantity would be as follows: 

Mean ± 2 standard errors - 256 ± 2 • (1.2) 256 ± 2.4 = 

256 - 2.4 and 256 + 2.4 = 253.6, 25K.4 

Thus, one can conclude with 95 percent certainty that the average proficiency for the entire 
population of eighth-grade students in public schools in that state is betwa-n 25^.b and 
258.4, 

Similar confidence intervals can be constructed for percentages, provided that the 
percentages are not extremely large (greater than W percent) or extremely small (less than 
10 percent J, Vor extreme percentages, confidence intervals constructed in the above 
manner may not be appropriate and procedures for obtaining accurate confidence intervals 
arc quite complicated. 
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Analyzing Subgroup Differences in Proficiencies and Proportions 

In addition to the overall results, this report presents outcomes separately for a variety of 
important subgroups. Many of these subgroups are defined by shared characteristics of 
students, such as their gender, race /ethnicity, and the type of community in which their 
school is located. Other subgroups arc defined by students' responses to background 
questions such as About how much lime do you usually spend each day on mathematics 
homework? Still other subgroups are defijied by the responses of the assessed students' 
mathematics teachers to questions in the mathematics teacher questionnaire. 

As an example, one might be interested in answering the question: Do students who 
reported spending 45 minutes or more doing mathematics homework each day exhibit higher 
average mathematics proficiency than students who reported spending 15 mnutes or less? 

To answer the question posed above, one begins by comparing the average mathematics 
proficiency for the two groups being analyzed. If the mean for the group who reported 
spending 45 niinutes or more on mathematics homework is higher, one may be tempted 
to conclude that that group docs have higlier achievement than the group who reported 
spending 15 minutes or less on homework. How^ever, even though the means ditfer, there 
may be no real difference in performance between the two groups in the population because 
of the uncertainty associated with the estimated average proficiency of the groups in the 
sample. Remember that the intent is to moke a statement about the entire population, not 
about the particular sample that was assessc/i. The data from the sample are used to make 
inferences about the population as a whole. 

As disiussed in the previous section, each estimated sample mean proficiency (or 
proportion) has a degree of uncertainty associated with it. It is therefore possible that if 
all students in the population had been assessed, rather than a sample of students, or if the 
assessment had been repeated with a different sample of students or a different, but 
equivalent, set of questions, the performances of various groups would have been different. 
ITius, to determine whether there is a real difference between the mean proficiency (or 
proportion of a certain attribute) for two groups in the population, one must obtain an 
estimate of the degree of uncertaint) asscK^ated with the difference between the proficiency 
means or proportions of those groups for the sample. ITiis estimate of the degree of 
uncertainty called the standard enor of the difference between the groups — is obtained 
by taking the square of each groups standard error, summing these squared standard errors, 
and then taking the square root of thii sum. 

Similar to the manner in which the standard error for an individual group mertn or 
proportion is used, the standard en or of the difference can be used to he'p determine 
whether differences between groups in the population art real. The difference between the 
mean proficiency or proportion of the two groups ± 2 standard errors of the difference 
represents an approximate 95 percent confidence inter\'al. If the resulting inter\ al includes 
/.ero, one should conclude that there is insufficient evidence to claim a real difference 
between groups in the population. If the inter\al docs not contain zero, the difference 
between groups is statistically significant (diiferent) at the .05 level 
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As an example, suppose that one were interested in determining whether the average 
mathematics proficiency of eighth-grade females is higher than that of eighth-grade males 
in a particular state's public schools. Suppose that the sample estimates of the mean 
proficiencies and standard errors for females and males were as follows: 



Group 


Average 
Profictoncy 


Standard 
Error 


Female 


259 


2.0 


Mate 


255 


2.1 



The difference between the estimates of the mean proficiencies of females and males is four 
points (?59 - 255). The standard error of this difTcrence is 



V 2.0^ + 2.1' = 2.9 

ITius, an approximate 95 percent confidence interval for this difference is 

Mean difference ± 2 standard errors of the difference - 

4 ± 2 • (2.9) - 4 ± 5,8 - 4 - 5,8 and 4 + 5.8 = -1,8, 9.8 

The value zero is within this confidence interval, which extends from -1.8 to 9.8 (i.e., zero 
is between -1.8 and 9.8). Thus, one should conclude that there is insufficient e\idcncc to 
claim a difference in average mathematics proficiency between the population of 
eighth-grade females and males in public schools in the state, ^ 

Throughout this report, when the mean proficiency or proportions for two groups were 
compared, procedures like the one described ab{>ve werc used to draw the conclusions that 
are presented. If a statement appears in the report indicating that a particular group had 
higher for lower} average proficiency than a second group, the 95 percent confidence 
interval for the difference between groups did not contain /.ero. When a statement indicates 
that the average proficiency or proportion of some attribute was about the same for two 
groups, the confidence interval included zero, and thus no difference could be assumed 
between the groups. l"he reader is cautioned to avoid drawing conclusions solely on the 
basis of the magnitude of the differences. A difl'erence between two groups in the sample 
that appears to be slight may represent a statistically significant difference in the population 
because of the magnitude of the standard errors. Conversely, a difference that appears to 
be large ma) not be statistically significant. 



' I hc procedure dcscnt^cd above (especially the csUmation of the standard error of the difference) js, tn a strict 
sens'c, only appropriate when the statistics being compared come from independent samples. F-or certain 
comparison.s in the report, the groups were not independent. In those cases, a dilTerent (and mure 
appropriate) estimate of the standard error of the difference was used. 
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The procedures described in this section, and the certainty ascribed to intervals (e.g., a 95 
percent confidence interval), are based on statistical theor>^ that assumes that only one 
confidence inter\'al or test of statistical significance is being performed. However, in each 
chapter of this report, many different groups are being compared (i.e., multiple sets of 
confidence intervals are being analyzed). When one considers sets of confidence intervals, 
statistical theory indicates that the certainty associated v\4th the entire set of intervals is less 
than that attributable to each indi\idual comparison from the set. If one wants to hold the 
certainty level for the set of comparisons at a particular level (e.g., .95), adjustments (called 
muhiple comparison procedures) must be made to the methods described in the previous 
section. One such procedure - the Bonferroni method - was used in the analyses described 
in this report to form confidence interv^als for the differences between groups whenever sets 
of comparisons were considered. Thus, the confidence intervals in the text that arc based 
on sets of comparisons are more conservative than those described on the previous pages. 
A more detailed description of the use of the Bonferroni procedure appears in the Trial 
State Assessment technical report. 



Statistics with Poorly Determined Standaru Errors 

The standard errors for means and proportions reported by NAFP arc statistics and 
therefore are subject to a certain degree of uncertainty. In certain cases, typically when the 
standard error is based on a small number of students, or when the group of students is 
enrolled in a small number of schools, the amount of uncertainty associated with the 
standard errors may be quite large. TTiroughout this report, estimates of standard errors 
subject to a large degree of uncertainty are followed by the symbol In such cases, the 
standard errors - and an> confidena* intervals or significance tests involving these standard 
em^rs -- should he interpreted cautiously. I'urther details concerning procedures for 
identilVing such standard errors are discussed in the 7 nal State Assessment technical report. 



Minimum Subgroup Sample Sizes 

Resuhs for mathematics proficiency and background variables wea' tabulated and rep^^rted 
for groups defined by race ethnicity and type of school community, as well as by gender 
and parents' education level. NAI:P collects data for five racial ethnic subgroups (White, 
Black, Hispanic, Asian Pacific Islander, and American Indian Alaskan Native) and four 
types of communities (Advantaged I 'rban, I>isadvantaged I rban, l-xtreme Rural, and 
Other Communities). However, in many states or territories, and for some regions of the 
country , the number of students in some of these groups was not sufficiently high to permit 
accurate estimation of proficiency and or background variable results. As a result, data are 
not provided for the subgroups with vcrv small sample si/es. For results to be reported for 
any subgroup, a minimum sample size of 62 students was required. This number was 
determined by computing the sample si/c required to detect an effect size of 2 with a 
probability of .K or greater. 
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The effect size of .2 pertains to the true difference between the avera^ proficiency of the 
subgroup in question and the average proficiency for the total eighth-grade public-school 
population in the state or territory, dixided by the standard deviation of the proficiency in 
the total population. If the true difference between subgroup and total group mean is .2 
i jtal-group standard deviation units, then a sample svr of at least 62 is required to detect 
such a difference with a probability of .8. Further details about the procedure for 
determining minimum sample size appear in the Trial Slate Assessment technical report. 



Describing the Size of Percentages 

Some of the percentages reported in the text of the report are given quantitative 
descriptions. For example, the number of students being taught by teachers with master's 
degrees in mathematics might be described as "relatively few" or "almost all," depending 
on the size of the percentage in question. Any convention for choosing descriptive temis 
for the magnitude of percentages is to some degree arbitrary . The descriptive phrases used 
in the report and the rules used to select them are shown below. 



Percentage 


Description of Text in Report 


p - 0 


None 


0 < p < 10 


Relatively few 


10 < p < 20 


Some 


20 < p < 30 


About one-quarter 


30 < p < 44 


Less than half 


44 < p < 55 


About half 


55 < p < 69 


More than half 


69 < p < 79 


About three-quarters 


79 < p < 89 


Many 


89 < p < 100 


Almost all 


p = 100 


All 
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DATA APPENDIX 



For each of the tables in the main body of the report that presents mathematics proficiency 
results, this appendix contains corresponding data for each level of the four reporting 
subpopulations - race; ethnicity » type of community, parents* education level, and gender. 
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TABLE A5 



Students' Reports on the Mathematics Class 
They Are Taking 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Mathematics 


Pre-algdH'a 


Algel>ra 





Pmtentage 


Percentage 


PercOTtage 




and 


and 


and 




Proflcitncy 


ProHciency 


Proficiency 


TOTAL 














state 


55( 


2.2) 


24 ( 


2.1) 


18 ( 


1.1) 




255 ( 


1,2) 


275 ( 


2.0) 


306 ( 


1.4) 


Nation 


62( 


2.1) 


19 { 


1.9) 


15 ( 


1.2) 




251 { 


1.4) 


272 { 


2.4) 


296 ( 


2.4) 


RACE/ETHNICITY 














WMte 














State 


^1 t 




OK { 










dOH \ 


1,0) 


^C4 ( 


1.6) 


jn \ 


1.3) 


Nation 


99 [ 




« ' 1 


I A) 


17 / 

1 / \ 








1.6) 


Ail \ 


22) 


inn / 


i.3) 


Black 














State 


CO \ 




£^ \ 


A 0 i 


Q ^ 






d3f [ 


1.2] 




A 


«^ i 


) 


Nation 


\ 


4.71 


1v [ 


1 f\\ 
oX)) 




^.^ 1 






A A) 




R A \ 

0,4; 






Hispanic 














State 


D» ( 


4.7) 


21 * 


4.9) 


0 t 


1.9) 




238 ( 


2,11 


256 ( 


3.1 )f 






Nation 


75 ( 


4.4) 


13 ( 


3.9) 


6 ( 


1.5) 




240 ( 


2.4) 








•") 


Asian 














State 


26 ( 


3.7) 


22 ( 
*** i 


4.0) 


46 ( 
•*« / 


5.1) 


Nation 


32 ( 


6.5) 


21 { 


*") 

6,5) 


41 ( 


7.4) 






•^*) 








•••) 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 














Aiivantag«d urban 














State 


41 1 


5.11 


31 ( 


4.1) 


26 ( 


2.4) 




264 ( 


1.8M 


288 ( 


1.9) 


315 I 


2.1) 


Nation 


55 ( 


9.4) 


22 ( 


7.9) 


21 ( 


4.4) 




26d { 


2.5 )• 


... ( 




( 




Disadvantaged urban 














State 


70 ( 


4.3| 


25 ( 


4.2) 


5 1 


1,01 




234 i 


2.9^ 


249 I 


5.1) 


... , 




Nation 


65 ( 


6.0) 


16 1 


4,1) 


14 ( 


3.31 




240 ( 


4.0)' 


... j 




287 i 


4.2)1 


Other 














Slate 


59 ( 


3.5) 


19 ( 


3.1) 


18 ( 


1.8) 




257 ( 


1.6) 


279 ( 


2.8) 


302 1 


2.4) 


Nation 


81 ( 


2.2) 


20 ( 


2.1) 


16 ( 


1.4) 




251 \ 


2.0) 


272 ( 


2.8) 


294 ( 


2.7) 



1 he standard errors of the estimated statisti4;s appt^ar in parentheses; It can be said Wfth about V5 percent 
ceriainis th;'.t, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is uithtn ^ 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 7'he percentages ma\ not total 100 percent because a small number of students 
reported takinp other mathematics courses * Interpret \uth caution -- the nature of the sample does not allou 
accurate determination of the vanabiliiN of this estimated mean profjLjcnc). *** Kample si/e js insuffiLient ti> 
permrt a reliable csiimae (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A5 
(continued) 



Students' Reports on the Mathematics Qass 
They Are Taking 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1800 NAEP TRIAL 


Eightlvgrade 


Pre-algetM-a 


Alget>ra 


STATE ASSESSMENT 


Mathematics 






Percentage 


Pereentage 


Percentage 




and 


letd 


Md 




ProOciency 


Proficiency 


Pr^lciency 


TOTAL 








State 


55 ( 22) 


24 { 2.1) 


18 ( 1.1) 




255 ( 1.2) 


275 ( 2.0) 


306 ( 1.4) 


Nation 


62 ( 2.1) 


19 ( 1^) 


15 { 1^) 




251 ( 1.4) 


272 ( 2.4) 


296 ( 2.4) 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 








HS ncxvgrailuate 








State 


m ( 4.5) 


24 { 5.2) 


4( 1.6) 




24a { 2.6) 




**• ^ ***) 


Nation 


77 { 3.7) 


13 ( 3,4) 


3( 1.1) 




241 ( 2.1) 






HS graduate 






State 


68 ( 2.8) 


18 { 2.6) 


10 ( 1.4) 




252 ( 1.4) 


267 ( 2.6) 


j *"**) 


Nation 


70 { 2,6) 


18 { 2.4) 


8( 1.1) 




249 { 1,9) 


266 ( 3^) 


277 { 5,2) 


Somo college 




State 


57 ( 3.1 ) 


25 ( 2.6} 


16 { 22) 




260 ( 2.1) 


275 ( 2.8) 


299 ( 4^) 


Nation 


60 ( 3.1) 


21 ( 2,9) 


15 ( 1.9) 




257 1 2M 


276 ( 2.8) 


295 ( 3^) 


College grackiate 




State 


42 ; 


28 ( 2.3) 


27 ( 1.4) 




260: .3) 


283 ( 1,8) 


312 ( 1.5) 


Nation 


S3 1 2,7) 


21 ( 2.3) 


24 I 1.7) 




25ft i 1.5) 


278 i 2,8) 


303 { 2,3) 


OENDER 








Mile 








State 


55 ( 2.3) 


23 ( 2.2) 


18 ( 1.3) 




257 ( 1.4) 


278 { 1.8) 


307 ( 1.9) 


Nation 


83 { 2.1) 


18 ( 1,8) 


15 ( 1.2) 




252 ( 1,8) 


275 ( 2.9) 


299 ( 2.5) 


Female 




State 


54 ( 2.5) 


25 { 2.4) 


19 ( 1.4) 




253 ( 1.4) 


272 i 2.7) 


304 ( 1.8) 


Nation 


61 ( 2.6) 


20 ( 2,3) 


15 ( 1.7) 




251 { 1.5) 


269 { 3.0) 


293 ( 2.8) 



1 he standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within z 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because a small number of students 
reported taking other mathematics courses. * ♦ Sample si?c is insufficient to permit a rehablc estimate (fewer 
than 62 students). 
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TABLE A6 



Teachers* Reports on the Amount of Time 
Students Spent on Mathematics Homework 
Each Day 

PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1000 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 




16 MUxitts 


30 Minutes 


45Mimtfes 


An Hour or 
More 





Per^ffitage 


P«rc«mag« 


Pereeffitege 


PercenUge 


P«rc«nUg» 




an 


Id 


and 


and 


an 




Ml 






Preflciency 


Proflcitnq/ 


PnMlciency 


Pr^tcieiwy 


ProllciWKy 


TOTAL 






















State 


2 ( 


0.7) 


24 ( 


2.7) 




3.3) 


11 ( 


1.9) 




1.1) 






*") 


262 ( 


2.1) 


271 ( 


2.0) 


277 ( 


6.2) 


273(11.5)1 


Nation 


1 ( 


0.3) 


43 ( 


4^) 


43 ( 


4.3) 


10 ( 


1.9) 


A i 


0.9) 




... ( 




256 ( 


2.3) 


266 ( 


2.6) 


272 ( 


S.7)l 


dlQ \ 


o. 1 }} 


ifMwc/c 1 nniwi 1 T 






















White 






















State 




0.6) 


27 ( 


3.1) 


■717 ^ 


3 51 


10 ( 




3 ( 


1.1) 




... i 




269 ( 


i.a) 


281 ( 




297 ( 


4 5) 


*** I 


•**) 


Nation 


^ j 




39 ( 


4.5) 




5 1 ] 




2 4) 


4 ( 


0.9) 






f 


266 ( 


2.2) 


270 ( 


2 7) 


277 ( 


7,8)1 


279 ( 


5.8)1 


Black 






















State 


^ t 




21 ( 


5.1) 


57 ( 




16 ( 


5 7) 


6 ( 


3.5) 




... t 


***) 


239 ( 


3.1 )» 


245 { 


3.6) 


234 ( 


3.9)1 




"*) 


Nation 


^ t 


V./ i 


55( 


7.8) 


40 i 


6 7) 


3 ( 


1 7) 


2 ( 


0.8) 




... / 




232 { 


3.11 


248 ( 


5.3) 


... i 








Hispanic 






















State 


7 { 


4.2) 


21 { 


3.8) 


57 ( 


4.91 


11 ( 


3.4) 


4 ( 


2.0) 








244 ( 


3.7) 


243 i 


3.6) 






... 1 




Nation 




0.8) 


46 ( 


7.81 


34 { 


6.8) 


13 ( 


2.9! 


7 ( 


2.1) 








245 ( 


3.0)t 


251 ( 


4^)1 




...) 


... i 




Asian 






















State 


0 { 


0.0) 


10 ( 


3.0) 


71 ( 


5.81 


15 { 


5.1) 


4 ( 


2.1) 




... f 


*"! 




...^ 


298 ( 


5.1) 




•••) 




... 1 


Nation 


0 { 


0.0) 

•••) 


29 ( 
... J 


7.8) 


37 { 


8.8) 


10 ( 


5.4) 


24 ( 


10.2) 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 






















A(tv«ntaged urtan 






















State 


2 I 


1.0) 


31 ( 


4.5) 


59 { 


4.4} 


9( 


2.9) 




0.3) 




... , 




271 1 


2.S)f 


289 ( 


4.1) 


314 ! 


5.7)1 


... , 


*") 


Nation 


1 ( 


0.9) 


61 (11.3) 


32 ( 


8.6) 


5( 


3.4) 


0 ( 


0.0) 




... j 




273 ( 


3.1)1 


... ( 


...^ 


»« ( 




... ^ 


•*•) 


Disicfvantaged urban 






















State 


5 1 


4.0) 


3 ( 


1.5) 


66 ( 


7.9) 


17 ( 


S.9) 


10 ( 


4.9) 




... ( 




... ^ 




237 { 


4.8)f 


232 ^ 


3,0)1 


... , 




Nation 


0 1 


0.0) 


41 i12.S) 


36 1 


9.4) 


12 ( 


5.9) 


10 ( 


6.2) 




... J 




236 i 


2.1 )» 


253 1 


9.0)' 


... , 


••*) 


... ( 




Other 






















State 


1 ( 


0,7) 


29 i 


4.2) 


57 ( 


5.5) 


12 ( 


3.1) 


2( 


1.4) 




... ( 


*•') 


25B ( 


3.1) 


271 ( 


2.5) 


283 ( 


9.4)1 


... , 




Nation 


1 ( 


0.4) 


37 ( 


4.31 


49 ( 


5.1) 


10 ( 


2.4) 


4 ( 


1.1) 




... , 




256 i 


3.1) 


265 ( 


2.5) 


276 ( 


8.6)1 


282 (11,6)1 



I he standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
ccriamty that, for each populatjon of interest, the value for the entire population ts wuhin i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution •• the nature of the sample docs not allou accurate 
determinatjon c^t the variabiht> of this estimated mean proficiencv *■* 5iamp!e si/e is insufficient to permit a 
rehable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A6 
(continued) 



Teachers^ Reports on the Amount of Time 
Students Spent on Mathematics Homework 
Each Day 

PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



ISeO NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Nqm 


16 MinutM 




45 Minutts 


An Hour or 
Uorm 







Ptrctnlaga 


P#rctntag« 


PMxantaga 






and 


and 


and 


and 


ana 




Proftchmcy 


Proflcitncy 


Proflciancy 


Profteiancy 


rrCiflCIVflvy 


TOTAL 






















2( 


0.7} 


24 ( 


2J) 


59( 


3,3) 


11 ( 


1.9) 


A f 1 1> 




( 


I 


262 ( 


2.1) 


271 { 


2.0) 


277 { 


6.2) 


£/0 ( f 1 




^ ( 


0.3) 


43 ( 


4.2) 


43 ( 


4,3) 


10 ( 


1.9) 


A i f^Q\ 

4 ( u.y) 




i 


) 


2X \ 


2.3) 


2m ( 


2.6) 


272 ( 


5.7)) 


278 ( 5.1)! 


PARENTS* EDUCATION 










































1 i 


1.2) 


15 ( 


3.2) 


67 ( 


5.3) 


11 ( 


3.2) 










#*• f 




251 ( 


2.9) 






\ f 




1 ( 


0.8) 


49 ( 


6.3} 


40 { 


6.1) 




1.7) 


A i ^ ^\ 








240 { 


2.8) 


246 ( 


3.7) 






i i 


























1.5) 


27 ( 


3.5) 


57 i 


3.d) 


9( 


2.2) 


A i ^ W 




... J 


...J 


255 ( 


2.3) 


261 ( 


2.5) 






\ / 




1 { 


0.5 1 


43 ( 


5-2) 


44 ( 


5.8) 


9( 


3.1) 


t A (\\ 
^ \ 1 .U| 




... J 




249 ( 


3.1) 


258 ( 


2.7) 






/ 






















State 


1 ( 


0.6; 


25 ( 


3.6) 


61 { 


46) 


10 ( 


19) 


4( 1.6) 




... j 




264 ( 


3.2) 


272 ( 


2.9) 






1 ***) 


Nation 




0.9) 


44 ( 




43 ( 


5.81 


7 { 


2.1) 


4 ( 1.0) 




... 5 




265 ( 


2.6) 


270 ( 


3.6) 


**• i 






College gracNjate 




















State 


1 ( 


0.61 


25 ( 


3.31 


57 ( 


3.6) 


13 ( 


2.3) 


4 ( 1.2) 




... J 


••*) 


270 ( 


2.7) 


284 ( 


2.3) 


296 ( 


4.6) 


... J 


Nation 


0( 


0.3) 


40 ( 


4.7) 


44 ( 


4-1) 


11 ( 


2.3) 


5( 1.3) 




... J 




265 ( 


2.5) 


277 ( 


3.0) 


287 i 


6.1)^ 




GENDER 




















Male 




















State 


2 i 




26 ( 


2.8) 


57 ( 


3.4) 


11 { 


1.7) 


4( 1.0) 




... , 




264 ( 


2.2) 


274 I 


2.3) 


280 1 


5.8) 


1 *** ) 


Nation 


1 ( 


0.31 


44 1 


4.4) 


43 ( 


4.3) 


9( 


1.9j 


5( 1.3) 




... ( 




257 i 


2.9; 


266 ( 


2.9i 


273 ( 


7.3)1 


279 ( 7.7)1 


Female 




















State 


1 ( 


06! 


23 { 


2.BI 


60 ( 


3.5) 


12 1 


2.2i 


4 1 1,3) 




... j 




261 ( 


2.7) 


269 I 


2.1) 


275 I 


7.4) 




Nation 


1 1 


OA) 


41 1 


4.4) 


431 


4.7) 


11 ( 


2.0) 


4 ( 0.9) 








255 ( 


2.31 


264 { 


2.8) 


272 I 


5.7|^ 


... 1 



The standard errors of Ihe cstimiicd siatisii^s appear in parcnlhcses. ll can bt- said with about V5 pcrccni 
certamtx that, (or each population of lntcrfc.•^ ihe value for ihe entire population is withm ■ 2 standard errors 
ot the e.stimate tor the sample. ! Interp.Ln with caution -- the nature of the sample docs not allow accurate 
determination o! the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample si/c is insufficient to permit a 
relia;>le estimate (fewer than f>2 students). 
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TABLE A7 



Students' Reports on the Amount of Time They 
Spent on Mathematics Homework Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


None 


15 Minutes 


30 Minutes 


45 Minutes 


An Hour or 
More 





Percentage 


PMicwitag* 


Percei^ge 


PerMmege 


Percentage 




and 


and 


Md 


and 


end 




ProAdeiicy 


PraAdMKy 


ProAcjency 


Proficiency 


Proffdency 


TOTAL 






















State 


4( 


0.4) 


36( 


1,S) 


37 ( 


0.9) 


14 { 


0.9) 


d{ 


0.7) 




264 ( 


3.4) 


271 ( 


1.3) 


272 ( 


1.3) 


268 ( 


2.5) 


263 ( 


33) 


Nation 


9( 


0.8) 


31 ( 


2.0) 


32 ( 


1^) 


16 ( 


1.0) 


12 ( 


1.1) 




251 ( 


2.8) 


2B4 ( 


1-9) 


263 ( 


1.9) 


266 ( 


1.9) 


255 ( 


3.1) 


RACE/ETKNICITY 






















White 






















State 


4 / 


0 SI 


40 ( 


1.6) 


37 i 


1 1 ) 


12 f 


1 Q\ 


7 ( 


0,6) 








277 ( 


1.1) 


dot \ 


1 .o; 


dOd \ 


0 ft) 


dOd \ 


4..3) 


Nation 


in \ 


i Ci\ 


33 ( 


2.4) 


Ac \ 


1 IS 






n \ 










270 ( 


1.9) 


£f U { 


0 1 \ 
*• 1 } 


077 i 
df f { 


dU) 


dOO \ 




Blick 






















State 


A i 




29 { 


3.1) 


14 i 






1 .01 


^A I 


0 






; 


244 i 


3.1 )f 


OAO } 




d^d \ 


A 0) 


{ 
\ 


} 


Nation 




1 .0) 


26 ( 


2.5) 


{ 


d.f } 


TO \ 


d.O] 


10 \ 


1 .w; 








241 ( 


3.8) 


d^t { 




OACi ( 
d**%f \ 




<3d \ 


7) 


Hispanic 






















State 


4 { 


1.0) 


25 ( 


3.2) 




2.51 


17 ( 


2.9) 


IB ( 


1.o| 








245 ( 


3.4) 


248 ( 


2.9) 


240 ( 


4.9) 


... ^ 


**') 


Nation 


12 ( 


1.8) 


27 ( 


3.0) 


30 { 


2.6) 


17( 


2.1) 


14 ( 


1.7) 






"*) 


246 ( 


3.6) 


248 ( 


3.4) 


241 ( 


4.3) 


... ^ 




Asian 






















State 


2 ( 


1.2} 


24 ( 


6.3) 


42 ( 


5.2) 


22 ( 


4.5) 


11 ( 


3.2) 
















( 


••*) 


— ( 


•••) 


Nation 


4 ( 


2.0) 


22 I 


4.8) 


31 i 


5.6) 


18 ( 


3.9) 


25 ( 


6.2) 






"*) 








•**) 


( 




... ^ 


...^ 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 






















Adi>antaged urban 






















State 


31 


0.7) 




2.6) 


40 ( 


2.0) 


13 ( 


2.1) 


5( 


1.2) 






'•*) 


284 ( 


2.8) 


287 ! 


2.9) 


294 ( 


4.3) 


... , 


•••) 


Nation 


8( 


2.5) 


41 (12.5) 


31 ( 


6.6) 


12 i 


X3) 


7 ( 


3.4) 




1 




278 i 


3.0)f 


280 { 


4.6)» 


t 




( 


*••) 


Disadvantaged urt>an 






















State 


Si 


1.2) 


22 ( 


2.7! 


36 ( 


2.2) 


22 ( 


2.0) 


16 i 


2.4) 




... j 




239 ( 


4.2) 


241 ( 


2.7) 


237 ( 


3.7) 


231 1 


1.4| 


Nation 


12 1 


3.7) 


24 ( 


3.3) 


31 ( 


3.0) 


20 ( 


1.9) 


14 i 


2,2) 




... ( 


*") 


253 1 


4.9)1 


247 ( 


4.7l» 


250 ( 


4.$)i 


... ( 


•*•) 


Other 






















State 




0.7) 


38 [ 


1.7) 


35( 


1.4) 


14 ( 


1.2) 


9( 


1.1) 




( 




268 ( 


1.4) 


271 ( 


2,3) 


270 ( 


3.5) 


273 ( 


6.3) 


Nation 


91 


1.0) 


30( 


1.8) 


32 ( 


1.3) 


15 i 


1.1| 


13 ( 


1.1) 




250 ( 


3.8) 


263 f 


2,3) 


264 ( 


2.3) 


267 t 


2.1) 


258 ( 


3.6) 



The standard errors of the estimated statif?tics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within * 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the vanabilit) of this estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample si7e is insufllcient to permn a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLK A7 
(continued) 



Students* Reports on the Amount of Time They 
Spent on Mathematics Homework Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1990 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


None 


15 MinuUs 


30 Minutes 


45 Minutes 


An Hour or 
More 





Percentage 


Percenuge 


P«rc«ntag« 


PcrctnUge 


Percentage 




and 


and 






and 




Proficiency 


Prirffciency 


Proficiency 


Proficiency 


Proficiency 


TOTAL 






















State 


4( 


0.4) 


36( 


1.3) 


37 ( 


0.9) 


14 { 


0.9) 


9{ 


0.7) 




264 ( 


3.4) 


271 ( 


1.3) 


272 ( 


1.3) 


368 ( 


2.5) 


263 ( 


3.5) 


Nation 


9( 


0.8) 


31 ( 


2.0) 


32 1 


1^) 


16 ( 


1.0) 


12 ( 


1.1) 




251 ( 


2.d) 


264 ( 


1.9) 


263 ( 


1.9) 


266( 


1.9) 


258 ( 


3.1) 


PARENTS* EDUCATION 






















HS non^graduate 






















State 


7 , 






A f>.\ 




3.4 f 


ID [ 


3.1) 


4A ( 


A\ 






3 




1 




I 








) 


Nation 


^7 t 




OR f 




•iA { 

^4 \ 




AO t 




in 1 

lU ( 


} 






) 










*** / 


) 


♦ ♦e . 


HS grackMte 






















State 


^ I 


1.0) 


3o ( 


2.2) 


35 ( 


2.0! 


ID { 


1.6) 




4 i 

1.3) 








263 { 


1.8) 


262 ( 


2.6) 


251 ( 


4,1) 


♦♦e ^ 




Nation 


10 ( 


1.7) 


33( 


2.2) 


31 ( 


1.9) 


16 ( 


1.4) 


1^ ( 


1.5) 




246 ( 


4.2! 


259 { 


3.2) 


254 ( 


2.4) 


2561 


2.H) 


244 ( 


3.4) 


Some college 






















State 


4 { 


1.0) 


42 ( 


2.5) 


35( 


1.9! 


12 I 


1.8) 


7 ( 


1.3) 








269 ( 


2.2) 


272 ( 


3.1) 


i 








Nation 


9 ( 


1.2) 


30( 


2.7) 


36( 


2.1! 


14 ( 


1.8) 


11 ( 


1.5) 








266 ( 


3.0) 


266 ( 


2.6) 


274 ( 


3.5) 




*ee) 


College graduate 






















State 


3 { 


0,4) 


35{ 


1.8) 


40 { 


1.3! 


15 ( 


12) 


8 ( 


1.1) 








281 ( 


2,1! 


282 ( 


1.8) 


283 ( 


2.41 


263 ( 


4.9) 


Nation 


7 ( 


0.9) 


31 ( 


3.4) 


31 ( 


2.0) 


18 ( 


1.2) 


14 ( 


19) 




266 ( 


3,6) 


275 ( 


2.0) 


275 1 


2.5! 


278 ( 


3.2) 


271 ( 


2.3) 


GENDER 






















Male 






















State 


4 ( 


0.7) 


40 ( 


1.8) 


35{ 


1.4) 


14 ( 


1.1) 


7{ 


0.8) 




265 ( 


5.0! 


272 ( 


1,6) 


273 ( 


2.0) 


271 ( 


2.8) 


267 ( 


4.7) 


Nation 


11 ( 


1.1^ 


34( 


2.4) 


29 ( 


1.3) 


15 ( 


1.2) 


11 ( 


1.4) 




255 1 


3.9) 


264 ( 


2.8) 


266 1 


2.4) 


265 ( 


3.0) 


258 ( 


4.1) 


Fenale 






















State 


? ( 


0.51 


31 ( 


1.5) 


39 ( 


1.4) 


15 ( 


1.2) 


11 ( 


1-0) 




... , 




269 ( 


1.6) 


270 ( 


1.6) 


265 ( 


3.2) 


261 ( 


3.6) 


Nation 


7 ( 


D.9! 


28 ( 


2,0) 


35{ 


1.7) 


17 ( 


1.0) 


13 ( 


1.3) 




246 ( 


4.1) 


263 1 


1.5) 


260 ( 


2.0) 


267 ( 


2,4) 


258 1 


3.3) 



The standard errors of the estimatod statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said wit)i about 95 percent 
certainty tnai, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within • 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. *** Sample size is insufficient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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Teachers^ Reports on the Emphasis Given To 
Specific Mathematics Content Areas 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Numters and Optratlons 


M««sur«imnt 


OMimtrv 


Emphasis 


Little or No 
Emphasis 


Heavy 
Emphasis 


Linie or No 
Emphasis 


Heavy 
Emphasis 


Little or No 
Emphasis 





ParMc^ga 


Parcantaga 




Parcanlaga 


Parcanlaga 


Parcanlaga 




and 


and 




and 


ai 


nd 


an 


Id 




Proffdancy 


ProRctancy 


Pfofle iancv 


ProSdancy 


Proilclancy 


Proffdancy 


TOTAL 


























50( 


3.4) 


16 ( 


1.D) 


24 f 3 1 > 


^( 


3.1) 


37 ( 


3^) 


21 { 


23) 




263 ( 


1.5) 


308 { 


3.0) 


255 ( 3^) 


286 ( 


4.0) 


2S4( 


1.7) 


278 { 


4.2) 


Nation 


49 { 


3.8) 


15 ( 


2.1) 


17 ( 3.0) 


1^ { 


4.0) 


28 ( 


3.8) 


21 ( 


3.3) 




^OU ( 




Oft? / 


■J A\ 
J.4) 


250 ( 5.6) 


070 t 










(k A\ 
9A) 


RACE/ETHNICiTY 
















































State 


47 ( 


4.1) 


18 ( 


2.3) 


21 { 3^) 


33{ 


3,8) 


37 ( 


3.8) 


20 ( 


2.8) 




273 ( 


1.2) 


309 ( 


3.4) 


273 { 2.5) 


294 ( 


3.1) 


272 ( 


2.0) 


287 ( 


3.9) 


Nation 

1 « wit Wl 1 


48 { 


3.7) 


16 ( 


2.4) 


14 f 3 4t 


36( 


4.7) 


27 ( 


4.4) 


22 { 


3.4) 




267 ( 


2.2) 


289 ( 


3.5) 




277 ( 


4.3) 


265 ( 


3.3) 


273 ( 


5.8) 


Black 
























State 


62 ( 


67) 


5 ( 


1.5) 


36 { 7.6) 


22 ( 


6.3) 


31 ( 


5.7) 


20 ( 


6.2) 




244 ( 


2J) 




*"l 


227 { 4.3)1 


244 ( 


7.4)! 


237 ( 


3.5) 


241 ( 


6.6)1 


Kjatirin 

I^Mk) Wl f 


54 { 


7.9) 


11 ( 


3.3) 


25 f 7 4^ 


23 ( 


5.7) 


33( 


7.9) 


24 ( 


7.3) 




243 1 


4.3) 




«.) 


228 I 2 8M 


238 ( 


8,1)1 


242 { 


5,6)1 


233 ( 


4.7)1 


Hfcoanfc 
























State 


62 t 


4.S) 


6 1 


1.8) 


32 ( 5.5) 


21 { 


4.6) 


45 ( 


5.8) 


18 ( 


4.3) 




247 ( 


2J) 








254 ( 


7.2)1 


245 ( 


3.4) 




"*) 




47 ( 


8.7) 


d ( 


2.2) 


23 ( 4,1 ) 


34 ( 


5.8) 


27 ( 


6.8) 


16 ( 


5.5) 




246 ( 


4.6) 








255 { 


4.4 )t 






*«« < 




Asian 


























24 ( 




47 ( 


5.0) 




48 ( 
*•« 1 


5.3) 


29( 


5.9) 


42 ( 


6.7) 


Nation 


32 { 


9,8) 


27 ( 


5.2) 
...J 


*«• ^ 

23 ( 5.6) 
*«• ^ ***) 


44 ( 


8.9) 
*") 


34 1 


*"•) 

9,2) 


14 ( 


6.8) 
"*) 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 
























Acivantagad urbMn 
























State 


45( 


73) 


23 ( 


4.3) 


17 ( 6.0) 


39 ( 


6.6) 


36 ( 


7.6) 


23 ( 


5.1) 




276 ( 


2.3)f 


318 ( 


3.0) 


267 { 5.1 )« 


301 ( 


3.9) 


274 ( 


5,8)5 


297 ( 


5.0)1 


Nation 


28 [ 


13.0) 


16 ( 


4.2) 


9( 7.0) 


40 ( 


8.5) 


38 ( 


9.4) 


13 ( 


3.2) 




( 




... J 


***) 




... J 




267 ( 


4,9)J 


... j 


...J 


Disadvantaged urb^n 
























State 


651 


8.4) 


1 t 


0.9) 


31 (10.3) 


21 ( 


8.0) 


32 ( 


7.6) 


19 i 


7.1) 




244 i 


4.4)i 


... ( 


***) 


220 ( 4.3)' 


226 ( 


6.6)* 


234 ( 


5.6;' 


231 ( 


7.3)1 


Nation 


48 i 


12.1) 


9 ( 


4,0) 


39 (10.3) 


21 i 


6.5) 


33 ( 


11.8) 


18 ( 


7.6) 




2SS i 


6,3)> 


... , 


*") 


238 1 8.4)1 


... ( 




248 ( 


8.2)' 


... ( 




Other 
























State 


S1 ( 


4.8) 


16 ( 


3,1) 


20 ( 4.0) 


28 { 


4.4) 


341 


4.7) 


21 { 


4.1) 




2B5 ( 


2.4) 


299 { 


5.1)1 


260 ( 3.4)1 


286 { 


5.1) 


263 ( 


2.6) 


277 ( 


5.7)1 


Nation 


52 ( 


4.1) 


16 ( 


2.7) 


16 ( 3.9) 


34 ( 


5.3) 


28 ( 


4.6) 


24 ( 


4.3) 




250 ( 


2.3) 


286 ( 


3.6) 


253 ( 7.1 )f 


270 ( 


4.6) 


260 ( 


3.9) 


265 ( 


5.7) 



1 he standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, ibr each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within t 2 standard error?; 
of the estimate for the sample. Vhe percentages may not total 100 percent because the "Moderate emphasis" 
cale|ior> is not included. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample sixe is insufficient to permit a 
reliable esiimalc (fewer than 62 students). 
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TAB I t A8 
(continued) 



Teachers' Reports od the Emphasis Given to 
Speciflc Mathematics Content Areas 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1000 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSME;.4T 


Numbers and Operatiora 


Mei$ar«mam 


Geometry 


Heavy 
Emphasis 


Little or No 
Emphasis 


Heavy 
Emphasis 


Little or No 
Emphasis 


Heavy 
Emphasis 


Unte or No 
Emphasis 





Percentage 


Percentage 


Pereentaae 


Percentage 


Percentage 






and 


end 


and 


and 


ai 


Id 


and 




ProficJency 


ProffeieiKy 


Profffiiancv 


Proficiency 


Proficiency 


^ff WllWIwIlbJf 


TOTAL 




















State 


50 { 3.4) 


16 { 


1.8) 


24 ( 3.1) 


30 ( 3.1) 


37 ( 3^) 


21 f 2 SI 




263 ( 15) 


308 { 3.0) 


256 1 3 2) 


286 


4.0) 


264 ( 1,7) 


378 { A 7\ 


Nation 


49 { 3.8) 


15 ( 2.1) 


17 ( 3.0) 


33 ( 4.0) 


28 ( 3.8) 


21 f 3 3^ 




260 ( 1.8) 


287 { 3.4) 


250 ( 5.6) 


272 { 4.0) 


260 ( 3.2) 


2fi4 i S4) 


PARENTS* EDUCATION 




















9f9 non-fpf^aaiMiie 




















State 


63 { 6.1) 


5( 


2.0) 


31 ( 5.8) 


16 ( 


4.5) 


47 ( 


7.4) 


I* \ o,/ ] 




255 { 4.0) 












251 { 


4.9)i 


\ ) 


Natfon 


60 { 6.9) 




2.3) 


22 ( 5 3) 


25 


5.3) 


32 ( 


6.3) 


20 ( 6.7) 




251 ( 3.4) 






\ f 










\ I 


HS graduate 
















State 


58 ( 4.3) 


11 { 


2.4) 


28 { 3.8) 


25 ( 


4.1) 


39 ( 


4.5) 






258 ( 2.0) 


295 ( 


6.5)t 


24B ( 4.4) 


268 1 


5.6) 


252 ( 


2.6) 


257 i 5 6li 


Nation 


55 ( 4.8) 


11 ( 


2,8) 


17 ( 3.9) 


27 1 


5.0) 


27 ( 


4.5) 






259 { 2.9) 




**« J 


251 ( 6.1 )f 


253 i 


4.7)^ 


255 ( 


4,2) 


246 f 4 8)) 


Some collet 














State 


50 1 4.4) 


10 { 


2.5) 


30 ( 4 21 


27 ( 


4.1) 


40 ( 


3.8) 


15 { £,i } 




266 ( 2!6) 






262 ( 4.7) 


285 { 


4.7) 


266 ( 


3.7) 


270 ( 6.1) 


Nation 


47 ( 4.4) 


17 ( 


3.3) 


12 ( 2-7) 


39( 


5.5) 


27 ( 


5.0) 


23 ( 4,1) 




265 ( 2.6) 


284 ( 


4.1)f 


^ 1 


279 ( 


4.5) 


262 ( 


4.8 ){ 


270 ( 4.7) 


Colle^ graduate 
















State 


44 ( 3.3) 


23 ( 


2.1) 


19 { 2.7) 


38 { 


3.3) 


32 ( 


3,0) 


25 ( 2.7) 




270 ( 2,2) 


315 ( 


2.0) 


266 { 3.9) 


297 { 


3.8) 


275 ( 


2.3) 


292 ( 4.0) 


Nation 


44 { 4.1) 


19 { 


2.4) 


16 ( 3.3) 


37 ( 


3.8) 


26 ( 


3.4) 


21 { 2.9) 




269 ( 2.6) 


298 ( 


3.4) 


264 { 7.2)t 


283 ( 


3.8) 


270 ( 


3.8) 


280 ( 8.4) 


GENDER 




















Male 




















State 


49 ( 3.5) 


16 ( 


2.0) 


22 ( 3.0) 


32 { 


3.2) 


36( 


3.4) 


21 ( 2.9) 




265 1 1.9) 


308 ( 4.2) 


265 ( 3.6) 


287 ( 


4.0) 


266 ( 2.4) 


278 ( 4.7) 


Nation 


48 ( 4.1) 


14 ( 2.1) 


17 ( 3,3) 


32 ( 


3,9) 


29 1 


4.1) 


20 { 3.3) 




261 ( 2.5) 


287 ( 4,4) 


258 i 6.7) 


275 ( 4.0) 


263 1 3.8) 


266 ( 6,8) 


Female 
















State 


52 ( 3.7) 


15 { 


1.9) 


27 ( 3,4) 


28 ( 3.3) 


38 { 


3.3) 


20 1 2.7) 




261 i 1.8) 


307 ( 


2.8) 


247 C 3.4) 


284 ( 5 0) 


261 ( 


2.1) 


279 { 4.7) 


Nation 


51 { 3.9) 


15 ( 2.4) 


17 ( 3,2) 


a5( 


4-3) 


27 ( 


3,9) 


23 { 33) 




280 { 2,0) 


286 ( 


3.3) 


241 ( 5.4) 


268 ( 


4.1) 


256 ( 


3.3) 


263 ( 5,0) 



The standard errors of the estimated siaiisiics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is U'lthm r 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages ni^v not total ]f)0 percent because the "Moderate emphasis" 
category is not included. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the vanability of this estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimati' (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A8 
(continued) 



Teachers' Reports on the Emphasis Given To 
Specific Mathematics Content Areas 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1990 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Data Analysis, Statistics, and 
Prol»ab{lfty 


AlgatM'a and Functions 


heavy Emphasis 


Little or No 
Emphasis 


Heavy Emphasis 


Little or No 
Emphasis 






Pafcantaga 


parcimi^a 




Parcamaga 




ano 


ano 


ano 


ana 




ProRclancy 


Prpnciancy 


Protlcttncy 


Proflciancy 


TOTAL 










State 


14 { 1.6) 




OO \ 2.0) 


13 \ 1 ,o| 








^qU [ icX>] 


245 ( 3.4 J 


Nation 


14 ( 22) 


53 ( 4,4; 


AG I O fi\ 

4o ( 3.0) 


2U ( 3,U) 




2BB I 4.3) 


261 ( 2^) 


27S ( 2^) 


243 ( 3.01 


RACE/ETHNICITY 




















state 


12 ( 1.6) 


Of ( 3,8) 


50 ( 3.2) 


mrs i o 4 \ 

12 ( 2.1 ) 




279 ( 3,1 ) 


iCO^ { 1,/ ) 


/80 ( 1 .y) 


254 \ iA] 


Nation 


14 ( 2»4) 




4i> 1 4,2; 


1o ( 2.o; 




/J^CS f A ^ \ 

i[K> \ 4,1 J 




4,o \ \ 3,u; 


'!)C4 ( *1 D 


tHJiCK 










St3te 


1o ( i.o) 


45 1 f .5) 


4y ( 4^) 


14 ( 3,3| 




Z3o ( D.U| 


dSty \ 4,DJ' 


Ovte / A ct 
/4b { 4,5; 


{ ) 


Nation 


Ami ^ a\ 

14 ( 3.4| 


53 ( O.J) 


38 ( f ,1 f 


if \ b.8; 




( ) 


{ 4,3; 


^53 ^ 0,3> 




Hispanic 










State 


[ 4.il| 


5U ( 5<3/ 


At^ i A Ct\ 

48 ( 4.0) 


18 ^ 4.D) 




243 ( 0,4)' 


{ 4.8; 


45U ( 4,^; 


( ) 


Nation 


13 ( 4, I 1 


50 ( b.3| 


4D ( 5.8) 






*•• ^ 


246 ( 4.4) 


257 ( 4.0)1 




Asian 










State 


13 ( 4.1) 


76 { 6.2) 


78 ( 5.3) 


4( 1.7) 






300 ( 5.21 


302 ( 5.11 




Nation 


34 ( 87) 


35 ( 7.1) 


61 ( 8.1) 


9 ( 4.9) 






1 ***) 


1 ***) 


^ ***) 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 










Actvantaged urban 










State 


8 ( 3,1) 


74 ( 7.8) 


64 ( 5.6) 


6l 2.0) 




« • t 1 • • « ^ 


291 I 2.7) 


297 ( 3.1 ) 


• • • ^ ** * ) 


Natfon 


11 < 6.6} 


65 (19.4) 


41 ( 8.9) 


18 { 5.3) 




^ 


284 ( 7.4){ 


296 { 7,9)J 


^ *^*) 


Disacfvantaged vif\>Mn 










State 


2$ ( 7.3) 


37 i 9.1) 


56 ( 6.9) 


13 ( 5.9) 




235 ( 8.2)5 


216 { 3.7)^ 


240 ( 5.2 )i 


1 


Nation 


19 ( 9.4) 


34 (11.4) 


53 (11.8) 


20 ( 9.4) 




1 ***} 


236 ( 8.2 M 


254 i 6.3)5 


«•* y 1 


Other 










State 


12 ( 2.4) 


67 ( 4.7) 


47 ( 4.0) 


16 ( 2.7) 




278 ( 4.5)i 


271 ( 2.9) 


282 ( 3.6) 


249 ( 3.6)' 


Nation 


15 ( 2-9) 


53 i 5.2) 


47 ( 4.3) 


17 1 3.3) 




267 f 4.7) 


260 1 3.4) 


276 i 2.8) 


245 { 4.4)f 



I he standard errors of the esumatcd stalistjcs appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within : 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages ma\ not total 100 percent bccau^.^ the ^'Moderate emphasis'" 
catepors is not included. ! Interpret with caution the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variabifU) of this estimated mean proficiencj, *** Sample si/e is insufrtcicnt to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A8 
(continued) 



Teachers' Reports on the Emphasis Given To 
Specific Mathematics Content Areas 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1990 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Data Anatysis, Statistics, and 
Probability 


AtgetH-a arxl FuiKtions 


Heavy Emphasis 


Little or No 
Emphasis 


Heavy Emphasis 


Uttle or No 
Emphasis 



TOTAL 

State 

Nation 
PARENTS' EDUCATIO N 



HS non^ackiata 

State 

Nation 

HS graduate 

State 

Nation 

Some college 

State 

Nation 

College graduate 

State 

NatfOn 



GENDER 



Male 

State 

Nation 

Female 

State 

Nation 



Percentage 
and 

IN^>ftefency 



14 { 1.6) 
263 ( 3.7) 

14 ( 2.2) 
269 ( 43) 



Percentage 

and 
Proficiency 



82 ( 3.3) 

275 { 2.0) 

53 { 4,4) 

261 ( 2.9) 



Percentage 
and 

Proficiency 



55 ( 2.6) 

260 ( 2.0) 

46 ( 3.6) 

275 { 2^) 



Percentage 
and 

Proficiency 



13 ( 1.8) 
245 ( 3.4) 

20 ( 3.0) 
243 ( 3,0) 



24 ( 4.3) 

nh» 1 

9 ( 3.0) 
^ ♦♦♦^ 


52 ( 5.6) 
246 ( 5.5) 

53 { 7.7) 
240 ( 6.2) 


49 ( 4.2) 

256 ( 4.8) 

28 { 5.2) 
*♦* J j 


12 ( 3.5) 
*•« 1 «^«-«^ 

29 ( 6.9) 
*♦« J ***) 


15 ( 2.4) 
257 ( 6.0) 

17 { 3.7) 
281 ( e.0)» 


58 ( 4.4) 
261 ( 2.2) 

54 ( 5.4) 
247 ( 2.9) 


47 ( 3.6) 
267 ( 3J?) 

44 ( 4,8) 
265 ( 3.5) 


15 ( 2^) 
243 ( 4.5) 

23 { 3.9) 
239 ( 3.4) 


15 ( 2.7) 
267 ( 5.7) 
13 { 2.5) 
1 ^^^1 


57 ( 4.5) 
277 ( 3.7) 

57 ( 5.8) 
270 ( 3.7) 


52 ( 3.8) 
276 ( 3.d) 

48 ( 4.8) 
278 { 3.0) 


15 ( 2,4) 
247 ( 5.4) 
17 ( 3.1) 


10 ( 1.7) 
274 ( 4.8) 

15 ( 2.4) 
282 ( 4.5) 


69 ( 3.4) 
288 { 1.8) 

53 ( 4,4) 
275 ( 3.8) 


62 ( 3.0) 
292 ( 1,9) 

50 ( 3.91 
288 ( 3.0) 


11 ( 2.0) 
249 ( 3.9) 

18 i 2.4) 
249 j 4.0) 


13 ( 1.6) 
269 ( 4,1) 

13 { 2.2) 
275 ( 5.8) 


64 ( 3.3) 

276 ( 2.2) 
54 ( 4.7) 
2K) ( 3.5) 


52 i 2.8) 
281 ( 2.2) 

44 ( 4.1) 
276 ( 3j2) 


16 { 2.1) 
245 ( 3.8] 

22 ( 3.6) 
243 ( 3.0) 


16 { 2.0) 
257 ( 4.7) 

16 ( 2.4) 
263 ( 4.4) 


60 ( 3.6) 
273 ( 2.4) 

53 ( 4.5) 
262 ( 2.8) 


57 ( 2.8) 
279 ( 2.2) 
48 ( 3.6) 

274 1 2.7) 


11 i 1.8) 
245 ( 3.9) 

18 ( 2.9) 
244 ( 3.9) 



The standard errors of the estimated siaiisiics appear m parentheses. !i can be said with aboui 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within * 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because the "Moderate emphasis" 
category is not included. * Interpret with caution - ihe nature of the sample docs not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable esumaie (fewer than 62 students). 
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New Jersey 



TABLE A9 



Teachers^ Re|M>rts on the Availability of 
Resources 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1990 NAEP TRIAL 


i Oel All the Resources 1 


1 Get Most of me 


f Oet Some or None of 


STATE ASSESSMENT 


Need 


Resources 1 Need 


ttie Resources i Need 






Percentage 


PercenlJige 


Percentage 




end 


end 


end 




Prellciency 


Proficiency 


Proflciency 


TOTAL 












State 


22 ( 


2.6) 


56 ( 


3.5) 


22 ( 3.2) 




275 ( 


3.4) 


271 ( 2.0) 


260 ( 3.3) 


Nation 


13 ( 


2.4) 


56 ( 


4.0) 


31 ( 4.2) 




265 ( 


4.2) 


265 ( 2.0) 


261 ( 2.9) 


RACE/ETHNICITY 












Whit* 












State 


24 t 


2.8) 


58 ( 


3.4) 


16 ( 3.2) 






2 Q\ 


281 i 


1.4) 


274 ( 2.9) 


Nation 


11 i 




58 ( 


4.6) 


30 ( 4.6) 




At ^ \ 




270 ( 


2.3) 


267 ( 3.3) 


Blick 












State 


13 ( 


4 61 


58 I 


8.4) 


29 ( 7.3) 






\ 

f 


242 ( 


3.2 )^ 


238 ( 3.3)1 


Nation 




4 91 


52 ( 


6.6) 


33 ( 7.2) 








242 ( 


2.4) 


236 ( 4.9) 


Hispanic 










35 ( 8.2) 


State 


id ( 


4 B\ 


47 { 


7.31 




245 { 


4.7}f 


245 ( 


3.6) 


241 ( 4AV 


Nation 


23 ( 


7.6) 


44 ( 


4.9) 


34 ( 7.7) 




246 ( 


7.7)f 


250 ( 


2.9) 


244 ( 3.0)^ 


Asian 












State 


31 ( 


9.0) 


45 1 


8.6) 


23 ( 5.1) 










•**) 




Nation 


19 1 


8.6) 


37 { 


7.7) 


44 112.7) 










•*•) 




TYPE OF COMMUNITY 












Advantaged uri^an 










7 ( 2.8) 


State 


36 { 


5.51 


56 1 


5.5) 




284 ( 


4.01' 


287 ( 


3.5)^ 


«• • 1 *** ) 


Nation 


33 i 


9.2) 


59 ( 


8.9) 


3 ( 3.1) 




272 { 


8.5)i 


266 ( 


1.3)J 




Disadvantaged i«t>an 










40 (12.51 


State 


9 1 


5.4) 


51 (13.0) 




t.. ( 


*••) 


237 i 


5.1)' 


235 1 4.1)1 


Nation 


10 ( 


6.81 


40 (13.1) 


50 (14,5) 




i 




251 ( 


5.4)! 


253 i 5.5)! 


Other 












State 


19 ( 


4.3) 


57 ( 


5.5) 


25 ( 4J) 




271 { 


4.4}i 


270 1 


U) 


266 ( 3.7) 


Nation 


11 \ 


2.9) 


58 ( 5.4) 


31 ( 5.6) 




265 ( 


3.9)^ 


264 ( 


2.1) 


263 ( 4.2) 



'I he standard errors of the estimated statistics appear jn parcnthcfjcs. It can be said wfth about 95 percent 
ccrtamty that, for each populatjon of interest, the value for the entire population is vvithm * 2 standard errors 
ol the estimate for the sample. ' Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample dt>cs not allou accurate 
determination of the \anabi)}t> of this estimated mean proficiencN *** Sample sf/e is tnsun'icienl to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students) 
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1 HI: 1990 NAliP TRIAL SI AI ASSLSSMKM 



New Jersey 



TABLH A9 
(con^^nued) 



Teachers' Reports on the Availability of 
Resources 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1990 MAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 



i Ott AU th« Rtsoure#s I 
NMii 



I 0«t Most of tht 



t Oet Sonw Of Nom of 
tfit Rtsourcffs i NMd 



TOTAL 

State 

Nation 



PARENTS^ EDUCATION 

HS non^adujito 

State 

Nation 

HS graduate 

State 

Nation 



$om« coil69« 

State 



Nation 

CoJItge graduate 

State 

Nation 



OENOER 



Male 

State 

Nation 

Female 

State 

Nation 



Percentege 
and 

ProAciancy 



22 { 2.6) 
275 i 3.4) 

13 ( 2.4) 
265 ( 4^} 



15 ( 4.1) 
^ I 

8 { 2.8) 

»♦» ^ 

19 { 3.3) 
287 { 4.7) 

10 ( 2.5) 
253 { 4.8)1 

20 { 2.6) 
268 { 3.5) 

13 ( 3.3) 



26 ( 3.2) 

285 ( 3.5) 

15 ( 2.9) 

276 i 5.4)1 



22 ( 2,7) 

277 ( 3.8) 

13 ( 2.6) 

284 ( 5.0)( 

22 { 2.6) 

273 1 3.5) 

13 ( 2.4) 

266 ( 3.9) 



Ptre^nage 
and 

P.t>ffciency 



56 ( 35} 
271 ( 2.0) 

56 ( 4.0) 
265 ( 2.0) 



52 { 72) 
252 ( 3,1) 

54 ( 5.7) 
244 { 2.7) 

58 ( 4.5) 
260 ( 2^) 

54 { 4.9) 
256 { 1^) 

57 ( 4,4) 
271 ( 3.5) 

62 ( 4.3) 
269 ( 2.5) 

57 { 3.5) 
282 ( 2,0) 

56 { 4.9) 
276 i 22) 



56 ( 3.6) 
272 ( 2.2) 

57 ( 4,0) 
265 ( 2.6) 

56 ( 3.8) 

270 ( 2,31 

55 ( 4.4) 

284 i 2,0} 



Percentage 
and 

Pfoffciency 



22 { 3^) 

260 ( 3.3) 
31 ( 4.2) 

261 ( 2.9) 



34 ( 72} 

249 ( 4,5)1 
3d ( 6.3) 

243 ( 3.5)1 

24 ( 4.0) 

250 ( 3.2) 

35 ( 4.9) 
256 ( 2.8) 

23 ( 4,1 ) 
267 { 33) 

25 { 4.1) 
267 ( 3,8) 

17 { 2.6) 

275 ( 5.2) 

30 ( 5,1) 

273 ( 3.7) 



22 ( 3.3) 

264 ( 3,3) 

30 I 4.0) 

264 ( 3.?.) 

22 ( 3.3) 

257 ( 3.7) 

32 ( 4,7) 

257 ( 3.0] 



The standard errors of the estimaicd statistics appear m parentheses. It can be said vviih about 95 percent 
ceriamty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is wjthm * 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample, f Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the vanabihly of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufTicient to permit a 
reliable esiimale (fewer than 62 students). 
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ERIC 



THI-: NAHP TRIAi. SI A 1 i-. ASSliSSMFNT ]Q9 



New Jersey 



TABLL A 10a 



Teachers' Reports on the Frequency of Small 
Group Work 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 


At Least Once a Week 


Less Than Once a Week 


Never 


STATE ASSESSMENT 








Percentage 


Percentage 


Percmlage 




and 


and 


and 




Proficiency 


Proflclency 


Proficiency 


1 w ll«L 








State 


44 ( 3.6) 


42 ( 3,6) 


14 ( 2,5) 




270 ( 2.4) 


270 ( 2,5) 


267 ( 3.9) 


Nation 


50 ( 4.4) 


43 ( 4.1) 


8 ( 2.0) 




260 ( 2.2) 


264 ( 2,3) 


277 ( 5.4)1 


RACE/ETHNICITY 














13 ( 2.6) 


State 


44 ( 4.4) 


43 ( 4,4) 




282 { 1.5) 


279 ( 2.0) 


277 ( 3^)J 


Nation 


49 i 4.6) 


43 ( 4,5) 


8 ( 2,3) 




265 ( 2.7) 


271 ( 2.2) 


285 ( 4.9)i 


Mack 








State 


41 ( 8.1) 


46 ( 7.7) 


14 ( 4.3) 




239 ( 4.0)' 


239 ( 2.4)E 


1 


Nation 


47 ( 8.1) 


45 ( 7,0) 


9( 4.1) 




240 ( 3,4) 


238 { 4,0) 


«*« 1 *^*) 


Hispanic 






20 ( 8,3) 


State 


47 ( 6.0) 


32 ( 4.1) 




233 { 3.3) 


249 ( 3,9) 


246 ( 3.2)^ 


Nation 


64 ( 7,2) 


32 ( 6.9) 


4( 1,4) 




246 ( 2.5) 


247 ( 6,3)f 


1 ***) 


Asian 








State 


47 ( 9.1) 


41 ( 8.9) 


11 ( 4.0) 


*** ^ 


1 ***} 


^ 


Nation 


60 { 8.2) 


37 ( 7.9) 


4( 2.7) 




I ***) 


1 ««*! 


TYPE OF COiyiMUNITY 








Acfvantaged irt^an 




48 ( 7.5) 


15 ( 5.2) 


State 


38 ( 6.8) 




289 { 3.1) 


286 ( 4.8 )f 


277 ( 4,61^ 


Nation 


39 (22.9) 


41 (17.9) 


20 (12.2) 




«** 1 


273 ( 6.0)^ 


#«• 1 


DIsacTvantaged urban 




41 (10.4) 


11 ( 5.4) 


State 


48 (10.6) 




232 ( 4.2P 


238 ( 6.0)i 




Natfon 


70 (11.7) 


21 ( 9.0) 


9( 8,5) 




248 ( 4.8)t 


249 I 8.7]f 


{ 


Other 






15 ( 3.1) 


State 


46 ( 6.1) 


39 ( 5.2) 




269 ( 3.2) 


268 ( 3.7) 


273 ( 4,9)J 


Nation 


50 ( 4.4) 


44 ( 4,5) 


6( 1.8) 




260 1 2.4) 


264 ( 2.8) 


277 ( 8.3)5 



The standard errors of the csUmaicd siatistits appear in parentheses. It can be said wuh about 95 percent 
certainly thai, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within z 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret vuth caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the \anabtlity of this estimated mean proficicnc). *** Sample si/c is insufficient to permit a 
rehable estimate (fewer than e>2 students). 
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THE 1990 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMEN T 



New Jersey 



TABLE A 10a 
(continued) 



Teachers' Reports on the Frequency of Small 
Group Work 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1890 NAEP TRIAL 


At Uast Onc« a WmIc 






STATE ASSESSMENT 


Lms Than Once a Waak 


Navtr 



TOTAL 

State 

Nation 



PARENTS' EDUCATION 

HS non-graduata 

State 



Nation 

HS graduate 

State 

Nation 

Some coliege 

State 

Nation 

College graduate 

State 

Natfon 



GENDER 



Male 

State 

Nation 

Female 

State 

Nation 



Parcemage 
and 

Proffciancy 



44 ( 3.8) 
270 ( 2.4) 

50 ( 4.4) 
260 ( 22) 



44 ( 7.8) 

246 ( 4.7) 

60 ( 6.4) 

244 ( 3^) 

41 { 4.9) 
259 ( 3.3) 

49 { 4.8} 
252 { 2.8) 

42 ( 4.6) 
270 ( 3.7) 

51 { 5.2) 
266 ( 3.1) 



45 ( 4.0) 
284 { 2.01 

46 ( 5.21 
271 ( 2.61 



45 J 4.0) 

272 I 2.6) 

50 { 4.5) 

261 ( 3.0) 

43 { 3.9; 

268 I 2.5) 

50 ( 4.7) 

259 ( 2.2 i 



Percentage 

md 
fNtrfteiancy 



42 ( 3,6) 
270 ( 2.5) 

43 ( 4.1) 
264 ( 2.3) 



41 ( 8.7) 
I 

39 ( 6,5) 

244 ( 3^)1 

43 ( 4.4) 
257 ( 2.7) 

45 ( 5.1) 
257 { 2.7) 

42 ( 4.9) 
270 ( 3.0) 

42 ( 5.1) 
268 ( 3.2) 

42 ( 3.7) 
282 ( 2.7) 

43 ( 4.4) 
276 ( 3.0) 



42 { 3.7) 

271 ( 3,0] 

42 ( 4.0) 

265 ( 3.1) 

42 ( 3.8) 
268 ( 2.5) 

43 ( 4.7) 
263 ( 2.11 



Pertenlage 
and 

ProRclency 



14 ( 2.S) 
267 ( 3.9) 
8 { 2.0) 
277 { 5.4)! 



16 ( 4.2) 
1 ( 1.4) 

«•« ^ *^) 

17 ( 3.1) 
260 ( 4.0)1 

6 I 2.5) 

16 ( 2.9} 
264 ( 4.5) 

7 ( 2,3) 
... ( — , 

13 ( 2.8) 

277 ( 4.7)1 

11 ( 27) 

285 ( 4^)t 



14 f 2.5) 
269 { 4.5| 

8{ 2.1) 
278 ( 5.3)1 

15 ( 2.7) 
265 I 4.2) 

7{ 2.1) 
275 ( 6.6^1 



The standard errors of the estimaied siaiisitcs appear in parentheses. U can be said uiih about 95 percent 
certainty thai, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is wnhin ■ 2 standard errors 
of the estimaie for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample dcH's not allow accurate 
deierminatjon of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. *♦* Sample si/e is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than ^2 students). 



liC 



New Jersey 



TABLE AlOb 



Teachers' Reports on the Use of Mathematical 
Objects 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At Least Onca a Week 


Lass Than One* a Wtck 


Naver 





P«rc«nlag6 


Pfcamayi 


Pwxtnug* 




and 


and 


and 




Pfoflcif icy 


Pfoflciwiey 


PfirflclOTcy 


TOTAt 








State 


22 ( 3.1) 


62 ( 3.4) 


16 ( 2,2) 




258 ( 3.7) 


268 1.4) 


288 ( 4^) 


Nation 


22 { 3.7) 


69 ( 3.9) 


9( 2.6) 




254 ( 3.2] 


263 ( 1^) 


282 ( 5.9)1 


RACE/rrHNICITY 
















State 


19 ( 3^) 


66 { 3.6) 


16 ( 2.5) 




275 { 2.6) 


277 ( 1.4) 


295 ( 3.1) 


Nation 


17 ( 4.0) 


72 ( 4.2) 


10 ( 2.7) 




261 ( 3.8)! 


2^( 2,1) 


288 ( 6.2)i 


Blacfc 








State 


32 { 8.5) 


52 { 7^) 


16 ( 4.2) 




233 ( 2.7)1 


240 ( 3.1) 


*«« j *^*) 


Nation 


22 ( 5.9) 


70 ( 6,3) 


8 ( 3.9) 




233 ( 5.9)1 


241 ( 2.9) 




Hispanic 






8( 22) 


State 


29 ( 5.1) 


63 ( 5.9) 




236 ( 4.3) 


244 ( 3.1 ) 




Nation 


39 ( 7.5) 


55 { 7.3) 


7 ( 2.6) 




247 ( 3.8) 


245 I 3.8)1 


/ 


Asian 








State 


15 [ 4.4) 


51 ( 4,9) 


34 ( 5,4) 




^ 


1 1^**1 


•** 1 


Nation 


42 ( 6.51 


52 ( 5,7) 


6 ( 4.2) 






^ ***) 




TYPE OF COMMUNITY 








Aitvantagcd urban 






17 ( 4.3) 


State 


14 { 4.5) 


69 ( 6.2) 




283 ( 4,8)i 


281 ( 3.1 !^ 


303 ( 3,3)i 


Nation 


23 (14.4) 


63 (11.5) 


15 ( 9.3) 




^ 1 


278 ( 5.6)^ 


^ ♦♦•^ 


OiMdvantag^d unoan 






7 ( 4.8) 


State 


38 (10.4) 


56 ( 9.6) 




230 ( 3.5)J 


239 1 5.5)» 


1 


Nation 


39 (11.4) 


59 (12.1) 


2( 1.8) 




247 ( 7.5)1 


253 ( 7.0)' 


1 


Ottw 








State 


21 ( 4.3) 


59 ( 4.4) 


20 { 3.5) 




263 1 4.5)' 


265 ( 2.5) 


287 ( 4.9)1 


Nation 


19 i 4.3) 


72 ( 5.0) 


9( 3.3) 




253 ( 3.9)' 


263 ( 2.2) 


281 ( 7.1)1 



The standard errors of the eslimaled statistics appear in parentheses, Ii can be said with about 95 percent 
certainly that, for each population of mleresl, the value for the entire population is within i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution the nature of the sample docs not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean profrcfcncy. '** Sample st?c is tnsufTictcm to pcrmrt a 
reliable esumaie (fewer than 62 siudenls). 
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New Jersey 



TABLE AlOb 
(continued) 



Teachers' Reports on the Use of Mathematical 
Objects 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 l«AEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At Least Once a Week 


Less Than C^Ke a Week 


Never 






TOTAL 


Percentage 
and 

ProRclency 


Percmtage 
and 

Proflclency 


PercenUge 
Mid 

ProileiMcy 


State 
Nation 


22 ( 3.1) 
259 ( 37) 

22 ( 3.7) 
254 ( 3^1 


62 ( 3.4) 
26B ( 1.4) 

©9 { 3.9) 
263 ( 1.9) 


18 ( 22) 
238 ( 4^) 
9 ( 2,6) 
282 ( 5.9)1 



PARENTS' EDUCATION 

MS imv^raduate 

State 

Nation 

HS graduate 

State 

Nation 

Some college 

State 

Nation 

College graduate 

State 

Nation 



GENDER 



Male 

State 

Nation 

Female 

State 

Nation 



2S ( 6.0) 
I 

25 ( 5.6) 

24 ( 3.8) 
250 ( 3.4) 

23 ( 4.8) 
246 { 4.0)J 

25 { 3.8) 
281 ( 3.8) 

18 ( 4.0) 
261 ( 4.4)1 

18 ( 3.1) 

274 t 45) 

20 { 3.91 

266 ( 3.5)t 



24 ( 3.4) 

261 ( 3.8) 

22 ( 4.1) 

255 { 4.1) 

21 ( 3.1) 

256 { 4.1) 
21 ( 3.6) 

254 { 3.31 



65 ( 55) 
252 ( 2.6) 

^( 7.2) 
243 ( 2^) 

64 ( 4.0) 

259 { 2.1) 

70 { 5.3) 

255 ( 2^) 

61 ( 4.2) 
270 ( 2.8) 

73 { 4.3) 
26d( 2.3) 

61 ( 3.6) 

278 { 1.8) 

69 { 3.7) 

274 { 2.2) 



60 ( 3.5) 

270 1 1.6) 

^ ( 4.1) 

265 ( 2,1) 

64 { 3.4) 

266 { 1.7) 
69 ( 4^) 

262 ( 1.9) 



e( 2.1} 
9 { 6.5) 



12 ( 2.7) 
271 ( 7.3)1 
7 ( 2.8) 



14 ( 27) 
^ *^) 
9 { 2.4) 

21 ( 3.0) 
298 ( 3.9) 

11 ( 2.51 
297 ( 4.2)J 



16 ( 2.4) 

291 ( 47) 

8 ( 2.0) 

287 ( 7.2)1 

15 { 2.3) 

285 ( 5.3) 

10 ( 3.3) 

278 ( 6.0)i 



The standard errors of ihc estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population ts within r 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample, f Interpret with caution the nature of the sample dt>es not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample si?:c is msufTicient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than ^2 students). 
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ERJC THE 1990 NAEP I RIAL STATI: ASSESSMENT 



New Jersey 



TABLE Alia 



Teachers' Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Textbook Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



IflOO NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Almost Evtry Day 


SovM-Al Tims a WMfc 


AlKmt Onct i or 





Percentage 


Percentage 


Percentage 




and 


and 


and 




Preflclency 


Proficiency 


Profldincy 


TOTAL 








State 


74 { 2.9) 


23 ( 2.6) 


3{ 1.2) 




272 { 1.5) 


262 ( ZS) 


262 ( 9.6)1 


Nation 


02 ( 3.4) 


31 ( 3.1) 


7{ 1.8) 




267 ( 1.8) 


254 ( 2.9) 


260 ( 5.1)1 


RACE/ETHNICITY 








Whit« 








State 


76 ( 22) 


21 { 2.7) 


^3 ( 1^) 




281 { 1,3) 


274 ( 3^) 




Nation 


64 { 3.7) 


28 ( 3.2) 


8 ( 2.3) 




272 I 1.9) 


264 i 3.4) 


264 ( 5.4)^ 










State 


72 ( 6.4) 


24 ( 6.4) 




243 ( 2.9) 


236 ( 2.9)t 


^ ( 


Nation 


56 ( 7.7) 


41 ( 7.9) 


2 ( 1.4) 




244 { 4,0) 


233 ( 3,9)t 


( «♦*) 


Hispanic 






3 ( 1.3) 


State 


65 ( 5.5) 


32 ( 5.1) 




244 ( 3.1 ) 


244 ( 3.0) 


{ * ) 


Nation 


61 { 6.8) 


32 ( 5.3) 


8 ( 2.3) 




251 ( 3.1) 


240 ( 4.3)' 


... J 


Asian 






3 { 2-4) 


State 


78 ( 5.7) 


19 { 5 0) 




301 { 4.4) 


«^** 1 ***) 


^ 


Nation 


83 I 6.91 


10 ( 3.2) 


7 ( 5.1) 




284 ( 7.0)' 


1 ***) 


J ***) 


TYPE OF COiUiMUNITY 








Acfvantagtd urban 




18 ( 4.3) 


2 ( 1.4) 


State 


81 ( 5.3) 




286 1 3.3) 


286 ( 5.3)t 


**« 1 ***) 


Nation 


63 (15.9) 


23 ( 5,2) 


14 (14.6) 




2i*3 ( 7.3)« 


**« 1 «-«*^ 


**» 1 *«#^ 


Disadvantaged tjrt>an 




32 ( 9.1) 


3( 1.6) 


State 


65 ( 9.8) 




235 ( 4.6)' 


236 ( 4.1)' 




Natron 


66 (10.7) 


31 (11.1) 


4 ( 2.2) 




252 i 4.7)' 


243 ( 8.0)' 




Other 








State 


77 ( 3.9) 


18 ( 3.8) 


4 1 2.1) 


272 ( 2.1) 


259 ( 4.1)' 




>jation 


63 ( 3.9) 


31 ( 3.5) 


6 ( 1.9) 




267 ( 2.3) 


255 ( 3.1 ) 


257 ( 5.8)' 



The standard errors of the estimated slalisti^-s appear m parentheses. !i can bo said with about V5 percent 
ccrtamt> that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is wjthm i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate tor the sample. ! Interpret vvnh caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
dctermmation of the variabilit) of this estimated i^ican proficienw). *** Sample sii^c is insufficient lo permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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THE 1990 NAtP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 



New Jersey 



TABLE Alia 
(continued) 



Teachers' Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Textbook Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 



Almost Every Day 



AtNHft Once a WmK or 
Uits 



TOTAL 

State 

Ndtton 



PARENTS^ EPUCATtOW 

HS non^^raduata 

State 

Nation 

HS graduatt 

State 

Nation 

Soma collage 

State 

Nation 

Cc4iftga graduate 

State 

Nation 



GENDER 

Male 

State 

Nation 

Female 

State 

Nation 



Percemage 
and 

Proficiency 



74 ( 2.9) 
272 { 1.6) 

82 ( 3.4) 
267 { 1.8) 



73 ( 5.5) 
252 ( 2.9) 

67 ( 5.5) 
245 ( 32} 

72 { 3.5) 

260 { 1.9) 

61 ( 4.4) 

257 ( 2.5) 

72 ( 4.3) 
270 ( 2.5) 

88 ( 4.2) 
272 ( 2.7) 

77 ( 3.2) 
2a5( 1.5) 

61 ( 4.0) 
281 ( 2.2) 



74 f 3.1) 
274 ( 1.6) 

60 ( 3.7) 
269 i 2.1) 



74 ( 
270 ( 

65( 
266 ( 



3.0) 
1.6) 
3.6) 
1.8} 



Pereenlage 
and 

Proficiency 



23 ( 2.6) 
262 ( 3.5) 

31 { 3.1) 
254 ( 2.9) 



22 { 4.9) 
I ♦♦♦^ 

27 ( 5.2) 

24 ( 3.5) 

257 ( 4.0) 
34 { 3.7) 

250 { 2.9) 

26 ( 3.7) 
266 ( 37) 
26 ( 3.7) 

258 ( 5.2) 

20 ( 2.5) 
271 ( 5.2) 

31 ( 3.91 
265 ( 3.1) 



23 ( 2.6^ 
265 ( 3.8) 

33 ( 3.4) 
256 ( 3.6) 

23 ( 2.9) 
260 ( 3.6) 

28 ( 3.3) 
253 ( 2.5; 



Pmenlage 

and 
Proficiency 



3( 1.2) 
262 { 9.6)1 

7 ( 1.8) 
260 ( 5.1)! 



5 ( 2.7) 

6 ( 2.1) 

4 ( 1.6) 

^ I 

6 ( 1.5) 
3 ( 1.6) 

I I 

6( 1.9) 

3 ( 1.2) 
*** I ^ 

8 ( 3.1) 

**« ^ ***) 



4 ( 1.4) 

I 

7 ( 1.9) 
261 ( 8.7)1 

3 ( 1.1) 

7 ( 2.2) 



The standard errors of the esumated slatJstJCj? appear in parenihescfi. U can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is wahm r 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. I Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample dt>es not allow accurate 
deiermmation of the vanabihty of this estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample size is -nsufTicient to permit a 
rchabie estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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New Jersey 



TABLE A lib 



Teachers' Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Worksheet Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1090 MAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At LtJiit Sevtral Timtt 
a WMk 


About Onct a WMk 


1 

Us$ than WatKly 





Parcaitfaga 


Paroantaga 


Pwrai^aga 




and 


and 


and 




Proflciancy 


Profldansy 


Proflclancy 


1 M 1 9^i^ 












State 




3.5) 


25 ( 


3.1) 


22 ( 2.8) 




267 ( 


1 7^ 


264 1 






Nation 


34( 


3.8) 


33 ( 


3.4) 


32 ( 3.6) 




256 ( 


2.3) 


260 ( 


2.3) 


274 ( 2.7) 


RACE/ETHNICITV 












White 












State 


^ { 


4.3) 






20 ( 2.9) 




278 ( 


1.8) 


2/3 ( 


1,9) 


294 ( 2.6) 


Nation 


32( 


4.1) 


33 ( 


3^) 


35 ( 3.8) 




264 ( 


2.7) 


264 ( 


2.7) 


279 ( 2.9) 


Slack 












State 


52 ( 




21 ( 


4.4) 


27 ( 6.4) 




237 ( 


2.5) 


239 ( 


4.6)t 


249 ( 5.5)f 


Nation 


45( 


7.5) 


31 ( 


7,6) 


23 I 6.3) 




232 ( 


3.1 |t 


243 ( 


2.3)» 


248 t 7.0)f 


Hispanic 












State 


52 ( 


5.0) 


32 ( 


5.3) 


17 ( 4.3) 




243 i 


2 9) 


244 ( 


3.9) 


t 


Nation 


41 ( 


7.7) 


26 ( 


5.3) 


33 { 7.5} 




242 i 


3.2)1 


244 i 


5.1)' 


257 ( 2.3)1 


Asian 












State 


46 ( 
*** / 


8.5) 


20 ( 


5.0) 


33 ( 9.3) 


Nation 


37 ( 


6.3) 


35 \ 


"•) 

9.7) 


1 

27 (10.4) 






•*•) 


*** { 


*••) 


1 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 












Ailvantaged ijrt>an 












State 


SO I 


571 


17 1 


4.4) 


23 ( 4.4) 




281 1 


4.0^ 


283 ( 


3.9!^ 


300 \ 4.1 )i 


Nation 


59 f13.9l 


20 ( 


6.0) 


21 1 8.2) 




273 ( 


3.4}t 


... , 




1 


Disacivansagecf wbMn 












State 


47 i 


7.8) 


25 1 


6.5 1 


29 (10.31 




232 ( 


3.8) 


234 1 


5.1 M 


240 1 8.1 H 


Nation 


50 113.91 


22 (11.21 


28 (10.7) 




237 { 


2.4|' 


258 [ 


8.3}^ 


263 1 4.l)s 


Other 












State 


50 ( 


5.3! 


30 ( 5.5> 


20 ( 4.1) 




267 i 


2.7^ 


262 ( 2.8)1 


284 ( 4.3)i 


Nation 


30 { 4.4) 


35 1 


4.3) 


36 1 4.2} 




256 1 


3.3| 


259 ( 


2.8) 


272 ( 2.9) 



Ihc siandird errors of the estimated statislsts appear m parcnthcsc*; It can said with about 95 percent 
ccrti.!nt\ thai, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population i<i uithm * 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caulum the nature of the sample does ntn allow acvurate 
determinatt(*n of the \ariahilit> of iht*. estimated mean proHLient^ *** Sample si/e tnsufTictent to permit a 
rchahle cstmiate (lower than o2 students). 
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TABLE A lib 
(continued) 



Teachers^ Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Worksheet Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At Least S«v*ral Times 


AtKHit Once a Week 


Less ttwi Weekly 





Percemifte 


PercMtage 






and 


and 


and 




Presidency 


Prtrflctency 




TOTAL 












State 






25 ( 


3.1) 


22 ( 2.8) 






1./ ; 






281 ( 4^) 


Nation 


34 ( 




33( 


3.4) 


32 ( 3.6) 




256 ( 


2.3) 


260 ( 


2.3) 


274 ( 2.7) 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 












HS non-greduife 












State 


59 { 


*( A) 


23 ( 


57) 


19 ( 7,1) 




247 ( 


3.5) 






^ ***) 


Nation 


35 ( 


o.O) 


29 ( 


6,3) 


36 ( 6.9i 




239 ( 


3.5) 


^. ( 




250 ( 4,5)1 


H$ griduate 








State 


53 ( 


4.8) 


29 ( 


4,7) 


19 ( 3 3) 




259 ( 


27) 


255 ( 


2. a) 


263 { 4,9)1 


Nation 




5.3) 


36( 


4.5) 


30 ( 4.8) 




250 ( 


3.8) 


250 ( 


2.7) 


263 ( 3.4) 


Some college 












State 


56( 


5.0) 


28 ( 


4.5) 


16 ( 2.9) 




268 ( 


2.7} 


2SSi 


3.1) 


279 ( 6.4)1 


Nation 


33 ( 


4.7) 


32 ( 


4.0t 


35 ( 4.1) 




260 ( 


2,8) 


286 { 


4.2) 


278 { 2,6) 


College gradujite 








State 


52 { 


3,6) 


22 ( 


?.7) 


27 ( 3.5) 




279 ( 


2.21 


276 ( 


2.7) 


293 ( 3.2) 


Nation 


351 


3,8) 


32 ( 


3.4) 


33 ( 3.5) 




264 ( 


2.6) 


271 { 


2.4,* 


289 ( 2.9) 


GENDER 












Male 












State 


53 ( 


3,5) 


26 1 


3.4) 


21 ( 27) 




269 { 


1-9? 


266 ( 


2.6) 


284 ( 4.2) 


Nation 


35 ( 




35 ( 


3.6) 


31 ( 3.5) 




257 ( 


3^) 


261 ( 


2.8) 


275 ( 3.2) 


Female 










State 


53 ( 


3,8) 


251 


3.1) 


22 ( 3,21 




265 i 


1.9) 


262 ( 


2.6) 


278 ( 4,6) 


Nation 


34 ( 


4.1) 


32 ( 


3.7) 


34 { 4.1) 




254 \ 


2 1) 


258 ( 


2.3! 


k/3 ( 2.8) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear m parentheses. Ii can i>e said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of mtcresi, the value for the entire population 1$ withm t 2 standard errors 
of the esiimaie for the sample. \ Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the %'3nabiifty of this estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample si/c is insufficient to permit a 
rehabie estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A 12 



Students' Reports on the Frequency of Small 
Group Work 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At least Onc% a >k%9k 


Lass Than OtKt a Week 


Navar 





Percentage 


Percentage 


Percentage 




and 


and 


and 




{Ntrftdency 


Proficiency 


Pn^lcieiKy 


TOTAL 








State 


24 ( 1J) 


25 ( 1.4) 


51 { 2.5) 




2^ ( 2-4) 


281 { 17) 


267 { 1 51 


Nation 


28 ( 2.5) 


28 ( 1^4) 


44 ( 2.9) 




258 { 2.7) 


267 ( 2.0) 


261 ( 1.6) 


RACE/ETHNICITY 








Wtlita 








State 


23 ( 1.91 


27 ( 1.8) 


49 ( 2.8) 




275 { 2.5) 


286 ( 1,9) 


278 ( 1.5) 


Nation 


27 ( 2.9) 


29 { 17) 


44 { 3.5) 




268 ( 3.1) 


272 ( 1.9) 


270 ( 17) 


Black 






State 


27 ( 3.2) 


17 ( 3.0) 


56 ( 4.8) 




234 ( 2.8) 


250 ( 5.4)f 


241 ( 3.0)J 


Natfon 


28 ( 3.0) 


24 ( 3.6) 


48 ( 47) 




234 { 3.0) 


245 ( 4.6) 


234 ( 3.1) 


Hispanic 








State 


28 ( 3.5) 


15 { 17) 


57 ( 4.2) 




235 ( 3.6) 


#* • i * ) 


246 ( 2.4) 


Nation 


37 ( 5.2) 


22 ( 3.6) 


41 ( 5.0) 




242 ( 3.9) 


250 ( 3.4) 


240 ( 2,8) 


Asian 




State 


23 ( 3,7) 


39 ( 6,3) 


38 ( 5.4) 


Nation 


1 ***} 

28 ( 6.4} 


/ 

32 ( 4.01 


40 i 6,2) 








/ 


TYPE OF COMIUUNITY 








Aitvantaged urban 








State 


22 i 2.4) 


31 ( 3.6) 


48 ( 5.2) 




283 ( 7.5) 


290 1 3.2)« 


284 1 2.5) 


Natjon 


27 (13.9) 


33 ( 4.5) 


40 (13,4) 




♦«* ^ ***) 


286 ( 5.4 )t 


279 ( 3.5)' 


Disadvantaged urban 








State 


31 ( 4.5} 


18 ( 2,8) 


51 ( 5.6) 




229 ( 3.3) 


250 1 4.7H 


238 ( 27) 


Nation 


31 ( 57) 


20 ( 2.8) 


49 ( 6.3) 




245 ( 4.0)i 


257 ( 6.4)i 


245 1 3.7)1 


Other 








State 


25 ( 2.9) 


22 ( 1.9) 


53 ( 4.2) 




264 ( 2.9) 


281 ( 2.6) 


268 ( 2.0) 


Nation 


27 1 2.6) 


28 i 1.7) 


45 ( 3.3) 




260 ( 3.3) 


264 f 2.1 ) 


262 ( 2.2) 



I he standard errors of the csiimaicd statistics appear in pa rent he 1 1 can be said wtlh about 95 percent 
ceriainty thai, for each population of mtcrest, the value for the entire population is wiihm : 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample- ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allou accurate 
dctcrminalicm of the vanahilit> of this estimated me;tn proficiency Sample si/e is insuHlcient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A12 
(continued) 



Students* Reports on the Frequency of Small 
Group Work 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1W0 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At Least Once a Weak 


Lass Than Ohm a Weak 


Mavar 





Parcantas^ 


PareaiHaga 


Par^Ntcaga 




and 


and 


and 




Pnrffd^/ficy 


Pron^ancy 


Profteiancy 


TOTAL 














State 


24 ( 


1.7) 


25 ( 


1.4) 


51 ( 


2.5) 




263 ( 


2.4) 


261 ( 


1.7) 


267 ( 


13) 


Nation 


28 ( 


2^) 


28 ( 


1.4) 




2.9) 




256 ( 


2.7) 


267 ( 


2,0) 


261 { 


1.6) 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 














HS non-9railuata 














State 






iQ t 

i3 \ 






D.I J 






/ 




} 




A\ 


Nation 






9Q \ 

&9 \ 




A9 t 


A ^\ 








OAA i 




OAO ( 


0 7\ 


HS graAiate 










State 




2 J] 


2^ ( 


1.7) 


53 ( 


3.4) 




250 ( 


2.7) 


272 ( 


3.2) 


258 ( 


2.1) 


Nation 


23 ( 


3.0) 


28 ( 


1.8) 


43 ( 


3.4) 




251 { 


3.7) 


261 i 


2.6) 


252 ( 


1.7) 


Soma ciHItge 














State 


23 ( 


2.4) 


29 { 


2.9) 


49 ( 


3,9) 




263 ( 


4.5) 


279 I 


3.3) 


268 ( 


2.7) 


Nation 


27 ( 


3.9) 


27 ( 


2.4) 


46( 


3.8) 




265 ( 


3,6) 


268 ( 


3.3) 


266 ( 


2.1) 


Collage gracSuata 














State 


25 ( 


2,1) 


27 ( 


2.0) 


49 ( 


2.9) 




277 t 


2J) 


291 ( 


2,4) 


279 ( 


1.7) 


Nation 


26 ( 


3.0) 


28 ( 


1.9) 


44 ( 


3.6) 




270 ( 


2.7) 


278 ( 


2.8) 


275 i 


2.2) 


GENDER 














Mata 














State 


25 ( 


1.7! 


25 ( 


1.6) 


50( 


2.6) 




264 ( 


2.9) 


285 ( 


2.1) 


268 ( 


1.9) 


Nation 


31 ( 


2.9) 


28 ( 


1.7) 


41 ( 


2.9) 




259 ( 


3.3) 


268 i 


2.6) 


262 ( 


1.8) 


Famafa 














State 


24 i 


1.9) 


24 ( 


1.6) 


52 ( 


21) 




262 ( 


23! 


277 ( 


1.9) 


266 i 


1.8) 


Nation 


26 1 


2.4) 


27 ( 


1.8) 


47 ( 


3.2) 




257 ( 


2.8) 


266 { 


1.7) 


260 ( 


1.8) 



The standard errors of ihe esnmaied siausijcs appear jn parentheses. Ii can be said wjih about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is wiihin r 2 standard errors 
of the esumalc for the sample. **• Sample si/e is msufTicienl to permit a rehable estimate (fewer than 62 
sludems). 
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TABLE A 13 



Students' Reports on the Use of Mathematics 
Objects 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1960 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At Uast Once a Week 


L«s$ Than Ones a W«ek 


Never 








Percentage 




Percentage 




and 


and 


and 




Prollciency 


Prolfeiancy 


Proflciency 


TOTAL 














State 


26 ( 


1.8) 


31 ( 




43 ( 


1.9) 




262 ( 


1 91 


276 ( 


1 4) 






Nation 




1.8) 


31 ( 


1.2) 


41 ( 


2.2) 




256 ( 


2.6) 


269 ( 


1.5) 


259 ( 


1.6) 


RACE/^THNiCITY 














White 














State 


25 ( 


2.3) 


\'X { 

•30 \ 


1 .^1 


42 ( 


2.2) 




274 ( 


1.9) 


OAi / 


i 'si 


281 ( 


1.5) 




27 ( 


1.9) 


\ 


1 .D| 


40 ( 


2.5) 




266 ( 


2.6) 


07^ ( 




268 ( 


1.8) 


Black 










State 


29 ( 


4.0) 


[ 


3.1) 


47 ( 


5.5) 




232 ( 


2.5) 






241 ( 


3.6)1 


Nation 


27 ( 


3.3) 


07 f 




46 ( 


4.5) 




234 { 


3.7) 


O^fi / 
<W \ 


A fti 
H.O} 


232 ( 


2.6) 


HisDanic 












State 


32 ( 


3.1) 


on < 




48 t 


3.4) 




236 ( 


2.7) 


252 ( 


3.3) 


245 ( 


3.3) 


Nation 


3d ( 


4.2) 


23 ( 


2.0) 


40 ( 


4.0) 




241 [ 


4.6) 


253 ( 


4,3) 


240 ( 


1.9) 


Asian 










State 


24 ( 


3.7) 


41 ( 


47) 


35( 


5.1) 














...) 


Nation 


32 ( 


3.7) 


30 ( 


3.2) 


33 { 


4.7) 






**•! 








...) 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 














Acivantaged urban 














State 


23 1 


2.5) 


32 ( 


2.0) 


45( 


3.4) 




282 ( 


4.0)1 


290 t 


3.0) 


285 ( 


3.9) 


Nation 


36 (10.3) 


33 ( 


4,S) 


32 (11.1) 




278 ( 


6.1)1 


284 ( 


3.2)f 


281 i 


5.9)1 


Disadvantaged urban 










State 


40 ( 


4.9) 


20 ( 


3.3) 


40 ( 


5,0| 




235 ( 


4,11 


246 ( 


4.3)» 


236 ( 


2.4) 


Nation 


35i 


6 6) 


19 ( 


2.1) 


46 ( 


6.4) 




249 i 


5.3)1 


256 ( 


57|i 


246 ( 


4.8)1 


Other 














State 


25 ( 


2.7) 


31 ( 


1.81 


44 i 


3.0) 




265 \ 


2.5) 


273 ( 


1.8) 


270 ( 


2.3) 


Nation 


27 ( 


2.0) 


31 { 


1.4) 


41 ( 


2.4) 




256 ( 


2.9) 


270 ( 


1.8l 


260 ( 


2.2) 



T he standard errors of the csDmatcd statisijcs appear m parentheses, li can be said with about 95 percent 
ceriami) that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is wiihin : 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination c^f the vanabihty of this estimated mean proficienc>. **♦ Sample s\/c is insufficjeni to permit a 
rehablc efitimate (fewer than f>? students). 
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TABLE A 13 
(continued) 



Students^ Reports on the Use of Mathematics 
Objects 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1W0 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At Leas! Once « Week 


Less Than Once a Week 


Never 





Percentage 


Percentage 


Percentage 






and 


and 




Proficiency 


Proficiency 


Pn^toiency 


TOTAL 












State 


26 ( 


1.6) 


31 ( 


1^) 


43 ( 1.9) 




262 ( 


1.9) 


276 ( 


1.4) 


270 ( 1 .6) 


Nation 


28 ( 


1.8) 


31 { 


1-2) 


41 ( 2.2) 




25d ( 


2.6) 


269 1 


1.5; 


259 ( 1 ,6) 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 












HS non-graduate 












State 


30 ( 


3.8) 


25 { 


3 1) 


45 ( 3,5) 




*** i 






f 


246 ( 3.1) 


Nation 


27 ( 


4.2) 


26 ( 


2 7) 


47 ( 5,0) 




237 ( 


3.0) 


253 { 


3.5) 


240 ( 2,3) 


HS graduate 












State 










42 ( 2^) 




254 ( 


2.4) 


263 ( 


2.6) 


259 ( 2.7) 


Nation 


27 ( 


2.7) 


31 ( 


2.4) 


43 ( 3.3) 




250 ( 


2.4) 


259 ( 


2.7) 


253 ( 2.1 ) 


Some college 












State 


25 ( 


2.6) 


33 ( 


2.5) 


42 ( 3,3) 




264 ( 


3.3) 


275 { 


2.5) 


269 ( 2.7) 


Nation 


29 ( 


2.6} 


36 { 


2.3) 


35 ( 2,6) 




261 ( 


3.5) 


274 ( 


2J2) 


263 ( 2,1) 


College graduate 












State 


24 ( 


2.1) 


33 ( 


1.81 


44 ( 2.4) 




274 ( 


2,7} 


286 ( 


1.7) 


282 ( 2,2) 


Nation 


30 ( 


2.5) 


32 { 


2.0t 


36 ( 2.6) 




269 ( 


3,0) 


278 ( 


2.0) 


275 ( 2,0) 


OENDER 












Male 












State 


25 ( 


2.1) 


29 ( 


1.6) 


43 ( 2.2) 




264 I 


2.3} 


276 i 


1.8) 


273 ( 1.9» 


Nation 


32 ( 


2,0) 


30 ( 


1.5) 


38 ( 2.2) 




253 ( 


2.9) 


271 i 


2.1) 


260 ( 1.6) 


Female 












State 


25 ( 


2.1) 


32 ( 


1.5) 


43 ( 2,3) 




259 i 


2.1) 


275 ( 


1.6) 


267 ( 2.11 


Nation 


25 ( 


2.0) 


31 ( 


1.9) 


44 ( 2.6) 




257 ( 


3.0) 


268 f 


1.5t 


257 ( 1.9) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can l>e said w]ih about 95 percent 
certaintN that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within : 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. *** Sample si/e is insufficient to permit a rohable estimate (fewer than t2 
students). 
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TABLE AI4 



Students' Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Textbook Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Almost Every Day 


Savtrai TImas a Weak 


About Onca a Week or 
Less 






Parcantaga 


Parcanfaga 


PareetiCaga 
and 




and 


and 




ProAclancy 


ProfkHancy 


PfoOdMcy 














State 


75 ( 1.6) 


16 ( 


1.0) 


7( 1.0) 




277 ( 


V2) 


259 ( 2^) 


260 ( 3.4) 


Nation 


74 ( 1.9) 


14 ( 0.8) 


12 ( 1.8) 




267 { 1.2) 


252 ( 1 J) 


242 ( 43) 


RACE/ETHNICITY 












Whits 












State 


78 ( 


1.8) 


15 ( 


1^) 


6 ( 1.1) 




282 ( 


1.3) 


2^( 


1-8) 


269 ( 27) 


Nation 


76 ( 


2.5) 


13 ( 


0.8) 


11 ( 2^) 




274 ( 


1.3) 


258 ( 2^) 


252 { 5.1 )» 


Black 










State 


78 ( 


2.9) 


15 { 2.0) 


8 { 1.6) 




242 { 


2.4) 


236 ( 3.2) 


*-t^ ^ ... J 


Nation 


71 ( 


2.8) 


15 { 


1.7) 


14 ( 3.2) 




240 ( 


2,9) 


232 ( 3,1) 


223 ( 6.1)^ 


HIsptnic 










State 


72 ( 


2.9) 


20 { 2.7) 


8 ( 1.7) 




247 ( 


2,6) 


236 ( 4.71 




Natton 


61 ( 


3 J) 


21 ( 


2.91 


17 { 2,7) 




249 ( 


2.3) 


242 { 5,1) 


224 ( 3.4) 


Asian 










State 


80 ( 


4,9) 


15 ( 


4.21 


5( 2.5) 




300( 


3.7) 


( 


***) 


1 


Nation 


79 ( 


4.9) 


13 { 


3.4) 


8 ( 2.6) 




289 ( 


5,D)i 


... I 


1 




TYPE OF COMMUNITY 












Advantagtd urban 












State 


81 ( 3.0) 


13 ( 


2.0| 


6( 1.7) 




289 ( 


3.3) 


270 ( 


4.7)1 


1 ***) 


Nation 


73 ( 


11.1) 


13 ( 


1.7) 


14 (10.4) 




286 ( 4.6)1 


*•* i 




... ^ ***) 


Disativantaged urban 












State 


75 ( 


3.5) 


18 ( 


2.5) 


7 1 2.0) 




239 ( 2.6) 


234 ( 


5.9jf 




Nation 


69 ( 2.8) 


15 ( 


2.5^ 


15 1 2.2) 




253 ( 


3.7)i 


243 ( 


4.4)t 


235 ( 6.5)1 


Other 










State 


76 ( 2.5) 


16 ( 


1.5) 


7{ 1.7) 




273 ( 


2.0) 


262 ( 


2.5) 


259 ( 4.2)i 


Nation 


75 i 2.2! 


14 ( 


1.0) 


10 ( 1.9) 




267 ( 


1.6) 


252 ( 


2.6) 


239 1 4.3)5 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within * 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution the nature of the sample docs not allow accurate 
determmatron of the variabihty of this estimated mean proficicnc). •** Sample am is msufTicient to permit h 
rehabJe esUmate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A 14 
(continued) 



Students' Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Textbook Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1990 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Ainwt Every Day 


Several Times a Week 


About Once a Week or 
Less 





Percentage 


Percentage 


Pmentage 


1 

1 




and 


and 


and 






ProAciency 


(Nt>flciency 


Proffclency 




TOTAL 
















State 


78 ( 


1.6) 


18 ( 


1.0) 


7( 


1.0) 






272 ( 


1^) 


259 ( 


22) 


2^( 


3.4) 




Nation 


74 ( 


1.9) 


14 ( 


0.8) 


12 ( 


1.8) 






267 ( 


1^) 


252 { 


1.7) 


242 ( 


4.5) 




PARENTS' EDUCATION 
















HS non-graduate 
















State 


73 ( 


4 5i 


1Q i 


3 7i 


8 ( 


2 5^ 






251 { 


2 5i 


*** i 


♦♦•^ 

f 








Nation 




3 41 


1S f 


2 Q\ 


18 ( 


31) 






245 i 




*** I 






} 




ft.fta% - - * ^ — A _ 

HS graduate 
















State 




1 .a; 


1A ( 
IP \ 






1 






261 ( 


2.0) 


253 ( 


2.5) 








Nation 


71 ( 


3.6) 


16 ( 


1.8) 


13 ( 


2.6) 






25d ( 


1.6) 


249 { 


22} 


239 ( 


3.4)1 




Some college 
















State 


80 ( 


2.5) 


16 ( 


1.9) 


5( 


1.2) 






272 ( 


2.1) 


261 ( 


3.8) 


•'♦^ / 


•**) 




Nation 


80 { 


2.0) 


11 ( 


1^2) 


9 ( 


1.7) 






270 ( 


1.9) 


{ 




( 


**•) 




College graduate 
















State 


79 ( 


1.9) 


14 f 


1.2) 


7 ( 


1.4) 






284 ( 


1.5) 


268 { 


3.0) 


274 ( 


4.0)^ 




Nation 


77 ( 


2.7) 


13 { 


0.9) 


10 ( 


2.3) 






279 ( 


1.6) 


260 ( 


2.8) 


257 ( 


6.4)1 




OENDER 
















Male 
















State 


76 ( 


1.8) 


16 ( 


1.3) 


7( 


i.r 






274 ( 


1-4! 


251 ( 


2.6) 


264 ( 


4.4 f 




Nation 


72 ( 


2.4) 


16 ( 


1.2) 


12 ( 


2.1) 






268 ( 


1^6) 


252 t 


2.5) 


242 1 


6.1) 




Female 
















State 


78 ( 


1.8) 


16 1 


1.2) 


6( 


1.2) 






271 ( 


1.4| 


258 ( 


2.7) 


256 1 


3.9) 




Nation 


76 ( 


1.8) 


13 { 


1^0) 


11 ( 


1.6) 






265 ( 


1.31 


250 1 


2.51 


242 t 


3.8) 





The standard errors of the cslimaicd statistics appear m parentheses. It can be said vviih about 95 percent 
ceriamiy that, for each population of mtercsl* the value for the entire population is withm t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allosv accurate 
determination of the variabihi> of this estimated mean proficiency, Sample sire is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A15 



Students' Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Worksheet Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 MA£P TR!AL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At Least Stveral Tlmts 
a Week 


About Once a WMk 


Uss Than WMfcly 





Paretfitage 


PMrerrtage 






and 


«id 


and 




ProAcitncy 


Proddancy 


Proflciancy 














State 




1.9) 


27 { 


1.2) 


30 { 1.6) 








271 i 






Nation 


38 ( 


2.4) 


25 ( 


1.2) 


37 ( 2.5) 




253 ( 




261 ( 


1.4) 


272 ( 1^) 


BACE/ETHNICITY 












White 












State 


42 ( 


2.3) 


2o ( 


1,4) 


30 { 2.1) 




274 ( 


1.4) 


261 { 


1,5) 


285 ( 2,1) 


Nation 


36 ( 


2.9) 


24 ( 


1.3) 


41 ( 3.0) 




262 ( 


2.5) 


263 ( 


1.5) 


277 ( 2.0) 


Black 












State 


42 ( 


3.4) 


29 ( 


2.7) 


29 ( 2.4) 




237 ( 


2.2) 


243 1 


3.2) 


245 { 4.1) 


Nation 


45 ( 


3.8! 


32 ( 


2.7) 


20 ( 3.1) 




232 1 


4.3) 


241 ( 


2.9) 


241 { 4.4) 


Hispanic 












State 


52 ( 


3.21 


22 ( 


2.3) 


25 ( 2.8) 




242 ( 


2.7) 


246 ( 


3.5) 


247 { 3.6) 


Nation 


44 ( 


4,1) 


25 { 


3.4) 


32 ( 4.3) 




23a ( 


3.9) 


247 ( 


3.3) 


248 ( 3.3) 


Asian 










State 


38 ( 


6.6) 


22 ( 
*** t 


4.1) 


40 ( 8.1) 


Nation 


32 ( 
... ( 


5.1) 


17 ( 


*") 

3.5) 


«*« 1 ***) 

51 ( 5.9) 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 












A<ivantaged lal^an 












State 


41 ( 


4.4) 


28 ( 


1.7) 


31 ( 4.0) 




278 ( 


3.6f 


289 ( 


2.8) 


292 ( 3.9)1 


Nation 


50 i 


ao) 


19 ( 


4,9) 


31 ( 9.3) 




271 ( 


3.3)^ 


... { 


*") 


299 ( 5.3)1 


Disadvantaged urban 












State 


44 ( 


4.3) 


26 ( 


2.5) 


31 ( 3.0) 




236 ( 


3.1) 


239 ( 


2.5) 


239 { 3.3) 


Nation 


37 ( 


5.8) 


23 ( 


3.6) 


41 ( 6.7) 




240 ( 


4.8)! 


253 t 


4.1)1 


255 ( 4^)f 


Other 












State 


43; 


2.7) 


26{ 


1.9) 


30 i 2.4) 




285 ( 


2.2) 


270 ( 


2.7) 


277 ( 2.8) 


Nation 


36 1 


2.9) 


26 ( 


1.2) 


38 ( 2.9) 




252 ( 


3.0) 


261 ( 


2.1) 


272 i 1.8) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses h can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is wnhin t 2 standard errors 
of the cs-timate for the sampfc. * Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the vanahiiU) of this estimated mean proi'iciencN *** Sample si/e is insufTicfcn! tc^ permit u 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A 15 
(continued) 



Students^ Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Worksheet Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1990 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At Least Several Times 
a Week 


About Once a Week 


Less Than Weekly 








TOTAL 


Percentage 
and 

Pnrfleiency 


Percentage 
and 

Proftcimey 


Percentage 
and 

PfoAcieney 


State 

NatJon 


43 ( 1.9) 
26ii { 1.3) 
^ ( 2.4) 
253 ( 2.2 1 


27 ( 1,2) 
271 ( 1.6) 

25 ( 1,2) 
261 ( 1.4) 


30 ( 1.6) 
277 ( 2.0) 

37 ( 2.5) 
272 ( 1.9) 



PARENTS^ EOUCATION 

HS non-gradiMte 

State 

Nation 

HS graduate 

State 

Nation 

Some college 

State 

Nation 

College graduate 

State 

Nation 



GENDER 



Male 

State 

Natjon 

Female 

State 

Natjon 



51 { 4.5) 
249 { 3.2) 

41 ( 4.5) 
235 { 3,1) 

46 ( 2,6) 
255 ( 2.2) 

40 { 3.2) 
247 t 2,7) 

43 ( 2.7) 

287 ( 2,8) 

34 ( 3.4) 

259 { 2.3; 

40 I 2.51 

275 i 1.91 

3a ( 2,8} 

264 ( 2,6) 



44 f 1.91 
266 I 1.7) 

39 { 21) 
253 ( 2.7) 

42 I 2.4) 

262 { 1.7^ 

37 ( 2.5) 

253 I 2.11 



23 ( 3,5) 
^ ***) 

30 ( 27) 

243 { 2.7) 

26 ( 2.0) 

261 ( 2.91 

29 ( 2.2) 

256 ( 2.5) 

29 ( 2.3) 

273 ( 3.3) 

26 { 2.2) 
289 ( 2.S) 

27 ( 1,41 
282 ( 2.2) 

21 ( 1,81 

273 ( 2.5) 



28 ( 1,3) 

273 { 2.1) 

25 ( 1.6) 
263 { 2,3) 

26 ( 1.5) 
269 ( 1,9) 

25 ( 1.5) 

259 i 1.8) 



26 ( 3,5) 
^ ***) 
29 ( 4,0) 
253 ( 2.8) 

28 { 2.6) 
263 ( 2,8) 

32 ( 3.6) 
262 ( 2^) 

28 ( 2,6) 

271 ( 2.8) 

40 ( 3.6) 
271 { 2.8) 

33 ( 2.1) 
289 ( 2.21 

41 { 2.6) 
285 ( 2.3) 



28 ( 1.7) 
r79( 2.1) 

35 ( 2,7) 
274 ( 2.4) 

32 ( 2.0) 

274 ( 2.4) 

38 ( 2.6) 

269 ( 2.2) 



The standard errors of the esiimaied statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
ceriamts thai, for eaeh population of interest, the value for the entire pt^pulation :s within : 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. Sample su^ is insuflkienl to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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TABLE AI8 



Students* Reports on Whether They Own a 
Calculator and Whether Their Teacher Explains 
How to Use One 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRUU. 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Own a Cateulator 


TucTwr Eaipfains Cilculitcr Use 


Ves 


No 


Yes 


No 





PtrcenUga 


Parc«nta9* 








and 


and 


and 


and 




INt^ancy 


Pr^lciancy 


Proficitncy 


ProOciancy 


TOTAL 


















State 


9d ( 


0.4) 


2( 


0.4) 


40( 


25) 


60( 


25) 




«/u \ 




/ 
\ 


; 




1.7) 




12) 


Nation 






o \ 




49 ( 


2.3) 


51 ( 


2.3) 






1.3; 








1.7) 


Zoo \ 


'■*) 


RACE/ETHNiCITY 




































State 


99( 


0.31 


1 ( 


0.3) 


41 { 


3,1) 


59 ( 


3.1) 




280 ( 


1.1) 




«.) 


274 ( 


1.6) 


283 ( 


1.1) 


Nation 


98 { 


0.3) 


2 ( 


0.3) 


46 ( 


2.6) 


54( 


2.6) 




270 ( 


15) 


♦ ♦HI f 




266 ( 


1.fi) 


273 ( 


1.8) 


Black 


















State 


94 ( 


1.5) 


6 ( 


1.5) 


36( 


4.6) 


64( 


4.6) 




241 ( 


2.3) 






237 ( 


2.4) 


243 ( 


2.7) 


Nation 


93 ( 


1.5) 


7 ( 


1.5) 


53 ( 


4.9) 


47 ( 


4.9) 




237 { 


2.8) 




...J 


235 ( 


3.6) 


239 ( 


2.7) 


Hisoanic 












State 


94 ( 


1.8) 


6 ( 


1.8) 


43 ( 


3,8) 


57 { 


3.8) 




245 ( 


2.1) 


♦♦« . 




240 { 


3.0) 


247 ( 


2.9) 


Nation 


92 ( 


1J2I 


8 ( 


1.2) 


63( 


4.3) 


37 ( 


4.3) 




245 ( 


2.7) 


• ♦♦ i 




243 ( 


3.4) 


245 ( 


2.9) 


Asian 


















State 


100 ( 


0.0) 


0 ( 


0.0) 


36( 


5,6) 


64 ( 


5.6) 




297 ( 


3.7) 






( 


"•) 


303{ 


4.6) 


Nation 


99( 


0.9) 


1 ( 


0.9) 


52 { 


4.81 


48 ( 


4.8) 




262 ( 


S3V 






( 


...J 


♦♦• t 


•*•) 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 


















Acfvantaged urtan 


















State 


99 ( 


0.9) 


1 ( 


0.9) 


43 ( 


6.5) 


57 ( 


6.5) 




286 ( 


2.7) 


... J 


— ) 


278 ( 


3.9)1 


292 ( 


2.6) 


Nation 


99 ( 


1.0) 


1 ( 


1.0) 


45 (12.2) 


55(12.2) 




281 ( 


3.81^ 


... , 


"•) 


276 i 


2.5)1 


285 ( 


6.4)1 


Disadvantaged urtan 


















State 


93 1 


1.5i 


7 i 


1.5) 


40 { 


6.1) 


60 { 


6.1) 




239 1 


25) 


.« , 




235 ( 


3.9) 


239 ( 


3.0) 


Nation 


94 t 


1.2) 


6 I 


1.2) 


53 ( 


7.5) 


47 i 


7.5) 




250 ( 


35)^ 


... J 


...J 


247 { 


4.1)1 


251 ( 


3.6)1 


Othar 


















State 


99 ( 


0.4) 


1 ( 


0.4) 


36 ( 


3.1) 


64 I 


3.1) 




270 i 


1.7) 


... , 


"•) 


268 { 


2.1) 


271 ( 


1.9) 


Nation 


97 ( 


05) 


3 I 


0.5) 


601 


2.7) 


50 ( 


2.7) 




263 I 


1.7) 


233 ( 


5,4) 


258 ( 


2.1) 


266 ( 


2.0) 



I he standard errors of the estimated statjstjcs appear m parentheses. It can be said with ab(^ut 95 percent 
cenaintv thai, for each population of interest, the \alue for the entire population is wjthm - 2 standard errors 
of the estimate lor ihe sample. * Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample dues not allow accurate 
determination of the sartabilits i)f this estimated mean profieienc). *** Sample si/e is msunicient to permit a 
reliable esumaie (lener than o2 siudenis). 
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TABLE A 18 
(continiied) 



Students' Reports on Whether They Own a 
Calculator and Whether Their Teacher Explains 
How To Use One 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1090 MAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Own a CalcUator 


TMcher Explains Calculator Uta 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 









TOTAL 

State 

Nation 
PARENTS' EDUCATfOW 



HS nofvgradiiata 

State 

Nation 

KS graduate 

State 

Nation 

Some coUage 

State 

Nation 

Colttga graduate 

State 

Nation 



GENDER 



Male 

State 

Nation 

Fenule 

State 

Nation 



Partsntege 

Proflctency 



98 { 0.4) 
270 ( 1.1) 

97 ( 0.4) 
263 ( 13) 



Percentagt 
and 

ProAciency 



3 ( 0.4) 

3 ( 0.4) 
234 ( 3.0) 



and 
Proflciancy 



40 ( 2.5) 
265 { 1.7) 

49 ( 2.3) 
256 { 1.7) 



ParemtBg* 
and 

ProHdMicy 



eO( 2.5) 
273 ( 1.2) 

51 ( 2.3) 
268 ( 1.5) 



91 ( 3.9) 
252 ( 2.3| 

n ( 1.6) 

243 ( 2.0) 


9 { 3.9) 
8( 1.6) 


38 ( 5.2) 
248 ( 3.6) 

53 ( 4.6) 
242 ( 2.9) 


62 ( 5J?) 
252 ( 2.8) 

47 ( 4.6) 
243 ( 2S) 


98 ( 0.4) 
259 { 1,6) 

97 { 0.6) 
255 ( ^S) 


2 { 0.4) 
3( 0.6) 


39 { 3.6) 
254 { 2.2) 

54 ( 3.0) 
252 ( 1.9) 


61 { 3.6) 
262 { 2.3) 

46 ( 3.0) 
258 ( 2.0) 


9a ( 0.5) 
270 ( 1.9) 

96 ( 0.9) 
26d ( 1.6) 


2 I 0.5) 

**« 1 ***) 

4 ( 0.9) 


42 { 3.3) 
266 ( 3.0) 

48 ( 3.2) 
265 ( 2.4) 


58 ( 3.3) 
273 { 22) 

52 ( 3.2) 
268 ( 22) 


99 ( 0.3) 
282 ( 1.4) 

99 ( 0.2) 
275 { 1.6) 


1 ( 0.3) 

1 { 0.2) 


39 ( 2.3) 
276 { 2.0) 

46 { 2.6) 
268 ( 2.2) 


61 { 2.3) 
285 ( 1.4) 

54 { 2.6) 
280 ( 1.9) 


97 ( 0.5) 
272 ( 1.2) 

97 ( 0.5) 
264 ( 1.7) 


3( 0.5) 
3 ( 0.5) 

*** ^ ***) 


42 ( 2.6) 
267 ( 1 .9) 

51 ( 2.6) 
258 ( 2.1) 


56 ( 2.6) 
274 ( 13) 

49 ( 2.6) 
269 ( 2.1) 


98 { 0.4) 
268 ( 1.2) 

97 ( 0.51 
262 ( 1.3) 


2 ( 0.4) 

♦ 1 *^*^) 

3 ( 0.5) 


38 { 2.8) 
263 1 1.9) 

47 f 2.51 
258 ( 1.7) 


62 ( 2.8) 
271 ( 13) 

53 ( 2.5) 
263 ( 1.6) 



I hc standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses, li can be said with about 95 percent 
certainly that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is wjthm ; 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. Sample size is insuiTicient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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TABLE A 19 



Students^ Reports on the Use of a Calculator 
for Problem Solving or Tests 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 HAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Working ProM«ms in 
Ctits 


Doing PniMtms at Homt 


Taking Qufzzas or Tests 


Atmos* 
Always 


Never 


Almost 
Always 


Never 


Almost 
Always 


Never 





Percantag* 


Paroantaga 


Parcantaga 


Parcantaga 


Pareantaga 


P^vanUgt 




and 


and 


and 


and 


and 


and 




Proflclancy 


Profldancy 


ProRclMcy 


ProflciaiKy 


ProRcfancy 


Pnrflciancy 


TOTAL 


























dlaie 


37 { 




3d( 


1.9) 


28 ( 


1.3) 


22( 


1.1) 


19 { 


1-1) 


4e( 


1.6) 




256 ( 


1.5) 


280 { 


1.6) 


262 ( 


1.6) 


278 { 


1.9) 


253 { 


1.9) 


281 ( 


1.3) 


Nation 


4a ( 


13) 


23 ( 


1.9) 


^ ( 


1.3) 


19 ( 


0.9) 


27 ( 


1.4) 


30 ( 


2.0) 




254 ( 


1.5) 


272 t 


1.4) 


261 { 


1.8) 


263 ( 


1.8) 


253 ( 


2.4) 


274 ( 


1.3) 


RACE/ETHNiClTY 


























Ifnilv 


























biaie 


34 ( 


1.9) 


39( 


2.6) 


27 { 


1.5) 


21 ( 


1.3) 


16 ( 


1.4) 


52 { 


2.0) 




267 { 


1.2) 


266 ( 


1.6) 


273 t 


1.5) 


285 I 


2.1) 


268 ( 


1.8) 


286 [ 


1.3) 


KJ < An 


46 ( 


1.7) 


24 ( 


2.2) 


31 ( 


1.5) 


18 ( 


1.2) 


25 ( 


1.8) 


32 ( 


2.3) 




262 ( 


1.7) 


278 ( 


1.3) 


270 [ 


1J) 


269 ( 


2.3) 


263 ( 


2.6) 


279 ( 


1.2) 


DiaCK 


























biaie 


47 ( 


3.4) 


33( 


2.6) 


31 ( 


2.5) 


23 { 


2.3) 


32 ( 


2.5) 


36 ( 


2.3) 




233 ( 


2.5) 


251 ( 


3.5) 


234 ( 


2.3) 


252 ( 


3.8) 


231 ( 


2.6) 


254 t 


2.9) 




57 { 


3.2) 


20( 


3.9) 


31 ( 


2.9) 


18 ( 


1.9) 


38 ( 


3.3) 


24 ( 


3.1) 




232 { 


24) 


249 { 


4.0) 


233 ( 


3.3) 


248 ( 


5.5) 


230 { 


3.6) 


251 ( 


4 1) 


nispanic 


























biaie 


44 ( 


4.0) 


28 ( 


4.0) 


34 ( 


3.4) 


20 { 


2.8) 


24 ( 


2.3) 


33( 


3.7) 




236 { 


2.9) 


257 ( 


3.9) 


244 ( 


3.3) 


254 ( 


4.0) 


2» ( 


2.4) 


260 ( 


3.5) 


Nation 


51 ( 


2.9) 


16 { 


3.5) 


26 ( 


3.2) 


21 ( 


2.1) 


26 ( 


2.7) 


22 ( 


3.1) 




239 ( 


2.8) 


252 ( 


3.3)f 


238 ( 


4.8) 


244 ( 


3.1) 


237 ( 


3.2) 


256 ( 


4.2) 


Asian 


























State 


24 ( 


3.9) 


55 ( 


4.7) 


18 { 


4.8) 


33( 


5.3) 


10 { 


3.7) 


65( 


5.0) 








305 ( 


4.2) 










•** f 


•••) 


305{ 


3.3) 


Nation 


35 ( 


6.3) 


29 ( 


5,8) 


30 ( 


8.3) 


23 { 


4.4) 


23 ( 


5.8) 


46 ( 


8.4( 






•••} 








•••) 














TYPE OF COMMUNITY 


























A(ivanta»j€<f urban 


























State 


33 ( 


2.9) 


39{ 


4.1) 


24 ( 


2.1) 


19( 


1.7) 


16 ( 


2.4) 


52 { 


2.7) 




271 ( 


1.6)1 


296 ( 


3.1) 


276 ( 


2.4)i 


293 ( 


4.6) 


274 ( 


3.8)1 


294 ( 


3.1) 


Nation 


51 ( 


5.4) 


23 {10.7) 


32 ( 


6.1) 


15 ( 


2.4) 


31 ( 


3.8) 


28 ( 


9.8) 




270 ( 


4.7)^ 


•*« ^ 




274 ( 


4.9)1 


... j 


•"*) 


281 ( 


7.6){ 


285 1 


4.2)1 


Disadvantaged urtMin 


























State 


49 ( 


3.7) 


30 { 


3.9) 


32 ( 


27) 


21 i 


1.3) 


31 ( 


2.6) 


34 i 


3.6) 




232 ( 


2.6) 


246 ( 


2.6)^ 


235 ( 


2.8) 


245 ( 


3.0) 


232 ( 


2.7) 


252 1 


2.2) 


Nation 


52 ( 


3,1) 


22 ( 


4.5) 


30 ( 


3.3) 


24 ( 


2.3) 


27 ( 


2.9) 


27 i 


4.8) 




241 ( 


3,8)» 


259 { 


5.4)^ 


248 i 


5J?)i 


254 ( 


4.6)5 


240 { 


4.9){ 


263 { 


5.0)1 


Otner 


























State 


35( 


2.1) 


41 ( 


2.4) 


29 { 


2.0) 


23 ( 


1.5) 


17 ( 


1.2) 


50( 


2.2) 




25d { 


2.2) 


279 ( 


1.8) 


262 { 


2.8) 


282 { 


2.4) 


254 ( 


2.8) 


280 ( 


1-7) 


Nation 


4a{ 


1.9) 


22 ( 


2.0) 


32 ( 


1.7) 


18 ( 


1.1) 


27 ( 


1.8) 


291 


2.1) 




254 ( 


2.1) 


272 ( 


1.8) 


263 ( 


2.3) 


263 ( 


2.8) 


253 ( 


2.7) 


275 ( 


1.9) 



The standiird errors of the eslimaicd siaiistics appear m parentheses. It can be said wuh about 95 percent 
certamly thai, for each populalion of interest, the value for ihe enure population is wiihm • 2 standard errors 
of the estimate tor the sample. 1 he percentages msv not total U)(J percent because the ••Sometimes** category 
ts not mcludcd. ! Interpret wnh caution - the nature of the sample docs not allow accurate detcrmmation oj 
the vanabihiy of this estimated mean profictency. *** Sample si?c is insuHicicnt to permit a reliable estimate 
(fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A 19 
(continued) 



Students' Reports on the Use of a Calculator 
for Problem Solving or Tests 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


WonUng ProMMDs in 
Class 


Doing ProMetm at Nome 


Taking Quizzes or Tests 


Almost 
Always 


Never 


Almost 
Always 


Never 


Almost 
Always 


Never 



TOTAU 

State 

Nation 



PARENTS' EDUCATION 

HS mMvgraduate 

State 

Nation 

HS graduate 

State 

Nation 

$0010 college 

State 

Nation 

College graduate 

State 

Nation 



GENDER 



Male 

State 

Nation 

Female 

State 

Natfon 



PerMnCage PMncei^age ParoMitage Percemage Percentage Pervrenlage 
•nd atxl and «id and Md 

Profldency Prodefeney Profleleney Protlcl^icy ^flcleney Pnifldency 



37 { 13) 
256 { 1.5) 

46 ( 13) 
254 ( 13) 



41 ( 51) 
246 ( 3.7) 

54 ( 3.3) 
240 ( 2.3) 

40 { 1.9) 

250 { 1.9) 

52 ( 2.5) 

249 ( 1.4) 

39 ( 2.5) 

261 ( 2.5) 

46 ( 2.8) 

258 ( 2.1) 

32 { 1.9) 

2G3( 1.9) 

45 ( 1.9) 

265 ( 1,7; 



41 ( 1.8) 

257 ( 1.7) 

50 { 1.7) 

255 ( 1.9) 

33 ( 1.8) 

254 ( 1,9) 

46 ( 2.0) 

252 { 1.7) 



3d I 1.9) 

260 ( 1.6) 

23 ( 1.9) 

272 { 1.4) 



32 ( 4.8) 

10 ( 3.8) 

^ 

35 { 2.5) 
266 ( 2.4) 

20 ( 2.4) 
265 { 2.7) 

36 ( 2.3) 
277 { 2.9) 

26 ( 2.8) 
272 { 2.5) 

41 ( 2.3) 

292 { 1.8) 

25 ( 2.4) 

284 ( 1.8) 



35 ( 2.1) 
284 ( 2.1) 
20 [ 2.0) 

275 ( 22) 

40 ( 2.3) 

276 ( 1.9) 
26 ( 2.1) 

269 { 1.8) 



28 ( 1.3) 
26a { 1.6) 

30 ( 1.3) 
261 ( 1.8) 



22 { 1.1) 

278 ( 1J) 

19 ( 0.9) 

263 { 1.8) 



29 ( 3,6) 21 ( 3.1) 



( *-) 

26 ( 3.1) 
244 ( 3.8) 

30 ( 2.0) 
255 ( 2.8) 

29 { 1.9) 
250 ( 2.4) 

25 ( 2.3) 

269 { 2.3) 

28 { 2.0) 

287 ( 3.0) 

27 { 1.9) 
269 { 1.7) 

33 ( 2.0) 
274 ( 2.2) 



30 ( 1.6) 

264 ( 1.9) 

29 ( 1,6) 

264 ( 2.8) 

26 ( 1.5) 

260 { 2.3) 

32 { 1.6) 

259 ( 1.7) 



{ **•) 

22 ( 2.6) 
244 ( 4J2) 

20 ( 2.1) 

267 ( 3.1) 
18 ( 1.5) 

256 ( 2.4) 

24 ( 2.0) 

271 { 4.0) 

20 ( 1.9) 

268 t 3.2) 

23 { 1.6) 
291 ( 2.4) 

16 { 1.4) 
278 ( 2.8) 



22 ( 1.3) 

281 { 2.3) 

19 ( 1.3) 

263 ( 2.5) 

22 ( 1.5) 
274 { 2.6) 

18 ( 1.2) 
263 ( 2.1) 



19 ( 1.1) 

253 ( 1.9) 

27 ( 1.4) 

253 ( 2.4) 



27 ( 2.6) 

«r«« j «t« j 

32 ( 3.6) 
237 ( 2.3) 

22 { 2.1) 

248 ( 2.5) 

26 ( 1,8) 

246 ( 2.8) 

20 { 2.6) 
261 { 3.7) 

26 ( 2.4) 
255 ( 3,6) 

16 ( 1.4) 

260 ( 2,7) 

26 { 1.8) 

268 i 2.6) 



19 { 1.6) 

254 ( 2,1) 

27 { 1.5) 

256 ( 3.0) 

19 ( 1.4) 

252 ( 2,5) 

27 ( 1,8) 

251 { 2,4) 



48 ( 1.6) 
281 ( 1.3) 

30 ( 2.0) 
274 { 1.3) 



37 ( 4.6) 
260 ( 3.2) 

24 ( 3.2) 
251 ( 4.6) 

45 ( 2.3) 

270 ( 1.9) 

27 ( 2.2) 

265 { 2,0) 

48 ( 2,2) 
277 { 2,6) 

35 ( 2.5) 
275 { 2.0) 

52 ( 2.2) 
293 ( 1.4) 

33 { 2.7) 
285 t 2.0) 



44 ( 2.0) 

285 ( 1,6) 

26 ( 2.1) 

277 ( 1,9) 

51 ! 1.8) 

278 ( 1.5) 
33 ( 2.1) 

271 ( 1.5) 



The standard errors of the esiimaled staiisiics appear m parentheses, II can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty thai, for each population of mtercst, the value for the entire population is within : 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample The percentages may not total 100 percent because the "Sometimes'* category 
IS not mcluded. Sample size is msulTicjem to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A20 | Students' Knowledge of Using Calculators 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1000 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 



High ^Cttcutator-Use * Oroup 



omtr "C«lcul«tor-Ust'' Group 





Parc#i^g« 






and 


and 




Proffcltncy 


ri i/iivivi Ivy 


TOTAL 










49 ( 








276 ( 


1.2) 


2fia { 1 41 


INaXIOn 


42 ( 


1.3) 






272 ( 


1.6) 


255 ( 1^) 


RACE/ETHNICITY 
















State 


52 ( 


1.3) 


40 ( 1 . J| 




284 ( 


1.3) 


274 ( 1.7) 


Nauon 


44 ( 


1.4) 


51^ f 1 4) 




277 1 


1.7) 














37 ( 


2.6) 


63 ( 2.6) 




247 ( 


4.0) 


239 ( 3.1) 


Nation 


37 ( 


3.4) 






248 ( 


3.9) 




nispsnic 






54 ( 3.6) 




46 ( 


3.6) 




249 i 


2.8) 


238 { 2.5) 


iNaiion 


36( 


4.21 


B4 i 4 2) 




254 ( 


4.6) 




Asisn 








State 


59 ( 


6.1) 


41 ( 6.1) 




I 




♦ ♦. f 


Nation 


50t 


4.81 


50 i 4.8) 




... , 




#«* < ***) 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 








Acivantaged urban 








State 


53 { 


2.6) 


47 ( 2.8) 




288 i 


2.6| 


284 ( 3.7) 


Nation 


50 ( 


3.8) 


50 1 3.8) 




288 i 


4.9)f 


275 ( 4.4)1 


Disadvantaged urban 






63 ( 2.5) 


State 


37 ( 


2.5) 




244 ( 


3.7) 


233 ( 2.2| 


Nation 


38 { 


4.2) 


62 i 4.2) 




262 { 


5,6)' 


244 ( 3.9)i 


Other 








State 


49 1 


1.5) 


51 i 1.5) 




277 ( 


1.8) 


264 I 1.8) 


Nation 


42 ( 


1.4) 


58 ( 1.4) 




271 ( 


1.9! 


255 ( 2.0) 



The standard errors of the esiimated sutisiits appear m parentheses, ll can be said wjih about 95 percent 
ceriainty thai, for each population of mtercst. the value for the entire population is within t 2 standard errors 
of the estimaic for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample docs not allow accurate 
deierminaiton of the variabilit) of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insuffictenl to permit a 
rehable estimate (fev^er than 62 students). 
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TABi F A20 I Students' Knowledge of Using Calculators 

(continued) I 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1800 NAEP TRIAL 


High 'CalGui«tor*Use ' Group 




STATE ASSESSMENT 


Other "CAloKator-Use ' Group 






PTrnnf ina 


HweiHJigv 




and 


and 




Proflcittnctf 


nrnflri tin t 


TOTAL 






State 




01 i 1^) 


Nation 


276 ( 1.2) 


263 ( 1 .4) 




9Cj ( 1 .0/ 




272 ( 1.6) 




PARENTS* EDUCATfON 






HS nofvgrxdmt6 






State 


A A { Q 


5b ( 3.3) 


Nation 


♦ *» ^ 




34 { 3,3) 






248 ( 4.4) 


242 i 9 41 


HS grackiate 




State 






Nation 


267 ( 2.3} 




40 f 2 2! 






263 1 2.0) 




Some college 


State 


51 ( 2 51 






272 ( 2.51 


267 ( 2.8) 


Nation 


48 i 2.21 


52 { 2.2) 




277 ( 2.6) 


258 i 2.5) 


College grac^te 




State 


53 { 1.9) 


47 ( 1.9) 




288 [ 1.7| 


275 ( 2.2) 


Nation 


46 i 2.0} 


54 { 2.0J 




282 ( 2.1) 


268 i 1.9) 


GENDER 






Mate 






State 


49 ( 1.7) 


51 { 1.7| 




279 ( 1.9) 


266 ( 1.7) 


Nation 


39 ( 2.0] 


61 ( 2.0) 




274 ( 2.0) 


255 i 2.3) 


Female 




State 


49 ( 1.5) 


51 ( 1.5) 




274 i 1.6) 


260 i 1.8) 


Nation 


45 { 1.8) 


55 ( 1.8) 




269 i 1.7) 


254 ( 1.3) 



The standard error.s of the estimated statistics appear m parentheses. It can be .said mih about V5 percent 
certami\ that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is vvnhm • 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. Sample si/e is msuflkieni to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than t)2 
students). 
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TABLE A24 



Students' Reportik ... iypes of Reading 
Materials in the Home 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1800 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Z»ro to Two Typ#s 


Thme Typ«t 


Four Typt s 





Porcantasa 


Parcanlaga 






and 


and 


and 




ProflclaiKV 


ProAciancy 


ProAciancy 


TOTAL 








Stfite 


16 ( 0.9) 


27 i 09) 


57 ( 1^) 




247 { 2 1 i 


264 ( 1 .3) 


278 { 1 ,3) 




21 f 1 0 


30 ( 1 .0) 


48 ( 1 .3) 




244 ( 2.0) 


258 ( 1.7) 


272 { 1.5) 


RACE/ETHNICITY 








White 










8 ( 0.6) 


26 ( 1.1) 


68 ( 1,3) 




267 ( 2.1) 


274 ( 1 .3) 


283 ( 1.3) 




16 ( 1.1) 


29 ( 1 ,3) 


56 ( 1.5) 




251 ( 2^) 


268 ( 13) 


276 { 1.7) 


Slack 








St3t6 


28 ( 3^) 


30 ( 2.11 


43 ( 3.5) 




231 { 3.1) 


239 ( 2,5) 


248 i 2,6)< 


Nation 


31 ( 1.9) 


36 ( 2^) 


33 ( 2.4) 




232 ( 3,2) 


233 { 3.9) 


245 ( 3.3) 


HispJUlic 






28 ( 2,5) 


Stat'^ 


39 ( 2.9) 


33 ( 2,5) 




234 I 3,0) 


245 ( 3.0) 


257 ( 3.7) 


Nation 


44 ( 3,0) 


30 ( 2.4) 


26 ( 2,3) 




237 ( 3.4) 


244 ( 4.3) 


253 ( 2,4) 


Aft i Jin 








State 


16 ( 3,3) 


26 ( 3.9) 


58 I 4.7) 




••• / ***) 




307 ( 451 


Natfon 


28 ( 6,0) 


33 { 5,8) 


38 ( 4.2} 




1 


«•« 1 ***) 




TYPE OF COMMUNITY 








Advintaged urt>jin 






74 i 2.2) 


State 


5 { 0.81 


21 i 18) 




1 


280 ( ZAV 


288 ( 2.7) 


Nation 


13 1 3.8| 


26 1 2.1) 


61 1 4.9) 




#*♦ 1 •♦^^ 


^ ***] 


287 ( 3.6)^ 


Disadvantagod urban 






30 ( 2.8) 


State 


40 ( 3,6) 


30 ( 2.5) 




231 ( 3.2) 


237 ( 2.8) 


247 ( 4,0) 


Nation 


32 ( 3.9) 


31 1 2.3) 


37 ( 3,6) 




243 ( '>,9)> 


247 ( 3,7 


257 ( 4.9)^ 


Olhtr 








State 


14 ( 1.5) 


30 ( 1.3) 


57 ( 2.0) 




254 ( 2.6) 


265 1 1.8) 


276 { 2.0) 


Natfon 


22 ( 1.5) 


30 ( 1.3) 


48 ( 1.5) 




244 ( 2.6) 


259 ( 2.2) 


272 { 1.7) 



The standard errors of the estimated staiisiics appear in parentheses. It can be said wuh about 95 percent 
certainly that, for each p 'nulatiop of inieresi, the value for the entire population is wiihm * 2 standard errors^ 
of the esitmate for the ; mp^ . Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allos^ accurate 
determination of the variabilits of this estimated mean proriocncy. Sample si/e is msufTieient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A24 
(continued) 



Students' RejKwts on Types of Reading 
Materials in the Home 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCV 



1990 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 



Z«ro to Two Typos 



Tbrte Types 



Foitf- Typos 



TOTAL 



State 
Natton 

PABEMTS* EPUCATiOW 



HS non-gnit^to 

State 

Nation 

HS graduate 

State 

Nation 

Some college 

State 

Nation 

College gredoate 

State 

Nation 



GENDER 



Male 

State 

Nation 

Female 

State 

Nation 



Percenuge 

and 
Proftelency 



16 ( 0.9) 
247 ( 2.1) 

21 ( 1.0) 
244 ( 2.0) 



40 ( 3.6) 

242 ( 3.3) 
47 i 4.0) 

24rM 3.4) 

17 ( 1.5) 

243 ( 2.6) 
26 ( 2.2) 

246 ( 2.2) 

14 ( 1.8) 

253 ( 5.4) 
17 ( 1.5) 

2S1 { 4.0) 

7 ( 0.8) 

260 [ 4.0) 

10 ( 0.8) 

254 { 2,8) 



16 1 1-3) 

249 ( 2.8) 

21 { 1.5) 

244 ( 2.3) 



15 
245 

22 
244 



1.1) 
2.3) 
1.2) 
2.21 



Percentage 
and 

ProAclMicy 



27 ( 0.9) 

264 { 1.3) 

30 { 1.0) 

258 1 U) 



20 ( 3.0) 

28 ( 3.0) 
2A3( 3.3) 

33 { 1.9) 

257 ( 2.3) 

33! 1.9) 

253 I 2.7) 

30 ( 2.1) 

271 ( 2.2) 

32 ( 1.7) 

252 { 2.6) 

23 { 12) 

273 { 2.0) 

28 ( 1.8) 

269 ( 2.5) 



' 1.3) 

it- , 1.6) 

31 ( 1.51 

259 1 2.1) 

28 ( 1.2) 
261 I 1.8| 

29 ( 1.4) 
258 ( 1.9) 



PtrcMttag* 
and 

Prolteitncy 



57 ( 1^) 
278 { 1.3) 

48 { 1.3) 
272 ( 1^) 



32 ( 3.6) 

25 ( 2.8) 
246 [ 3.3) 

50 ( 2.3) 
266 \ 2.3) 

40 ( 1.7) 
260 ( 2.1) 

56 ( 2.3) 

274 ( 2.4) 

51 ( 2.0) 
274 { 1.9) 

70 ( 1.4) 

286 ( 1.5) 

62 1 2.0) 

280 ( 1.8) 



57 ( 1,6) 

279 t 1.7) 

48 t 1.4) 
273 ( 2.0) 

57 { 1.4) 
277 ( 1.4) 

49 ( 1.9) 

270 { 1.7) 



The standard errors of the esumaled sunsucs appoar in parenihcses. U can be said w,th f^^^^^^^^^^^ 
>er a my thai, for each population of interest, the value for the entire popuIaUon rs within : 2 ^/^^^^^f ^^^^^ 
:rthT est;rna\^ fur the sample. — Sample sux is msurfioent to permit a rehabk estimate (fc^ver than 62 
students). 
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TABLE A25 



Students' Reports on the Amount of Time Spent 
Watching Television Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1000 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Om Hour or 
Uss 


Two Hours 


Three Hours 


Four to Ffvo 
Hours 


Six Hours or 
More 





Percenta90 


Percenliigo 


Percent^ 








and 


and 


and 


an 


d 






Proflcleney 


ProflcIer»y 


ProflclwKy 


Proficiency 


Proficitncy 






















State 


12 { 


0.8) 


23 ( 


0.9) 


25 ( 


0.8) 


28 ( 


1.0) 


13 ( 0.6) 




234 ( 


2 21 


276 ( 


1 9) 


271 f 


U) 


265 ( 


1.8) 


247 { 2.1) 


Nation 


12 ( 


0.8) 


21 ( 


0.9) 


22 ( 


0.8) 


28 ( 


1.1) 


18 ( 1.0) 




269 ( 


2.2) 


268 ( 


1.8) 


265{ 


1.7) 


260( 


1.7) 


245 { 1.7) 


RACE/ETHNICITY 




















Wtiite 




















State 


13 ( 


1.1 ) 


2o ( 


1 .21 






2d ( 


1.1) 


8 ( 1.0) 




289 ( 


2.3) 


283 ( 


1.8) 


280 ( 


1.7) 


274 { 


4 C \ 

1.5) 


265 ( 2.3) 


Nation 


13 { 


1.0) 


23 ( 


1J2) 


24 ( 


1.1) 


27 { 


1.4) 


12 ( 1.2) 




270 ( 


2.5) 


275 { 


2^) 


272 ( 


1.9) 


267 I 


4 TX 

1.7) 


253 ( 2.6) 


Black 




















State 


7 ( 


1.9) 


11 ( 


1.6) 


20 I 


2.0) 


31 ( 


2.4) 


31 ( 2.7) 




( 




( 




244 ( 


4^)» 


242 ( 


3.3) 


233 ( 2.3) 


Nation 


6 ( 


0.8) 


13 ( 


1.7) 


17 ( 


2.1) 


32 ( 


4 a \ 

18) 


32 ( 22) 




... ( 




239 i 


7.0) 


239 ( 


5.0} 


239 ( 


4,0) 


233 ( 2.5) 


Hispmic 


















18 ( 2.0) 


State 


1 I 


1.1) 


17 ( 


2.1) 


25 ( 


2.4) 


33 ( 


2.5) 




^ ( 




248 ( 


4.1) 


244 ( 


2.8) 


248 ( 


4.1) 


233 ( 3.6) 


Nation 


14 { 


2.4) 


20 ( 


2.5) 


19 { 


2.1) 


31 { 


3.1) 


17 ( 1.7) 




( 


•••) 


2451 


3^) 


242 ( 


5.6) 


247 ( 


3.5) 


236 ( 3.8) 


Asian 


















State 


24 ( 


4.2) 


29 ( 


4.6) 


21 ( 


4.5) 


21 { 


3.2) 


5( 1.9) 




( 












*** i 




^ 


Nation 


18 { 


5.0) 


24 ( 


4.2) 


22 { 


3.1) 


23 ( 


4.7) 


13 ( 4.0) 






**•) 








...) 




...j 


^ ***) 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 




















Aclvanteged urb^n 




















State 


17 ( 


2.2) 


25 ( 


1.8) 


27 ( 


1.6) 


23 ( 


1.7) 


8 ( 2.5) 




299 ( 


3.5) 


289 ( 


4.5! 


286 ( 


3.0) 


279 ( 


2.4) 


• 1 


Nation 


15 ( 


1.4) 


25 ( 


4.3) 


21 ( 


1.8) 


30( 


4.3) 


6 1 2.0) 




... ^ 




... ^ 




( 


j 


*** 1 


"*) 


• #4l ^ 


Disadvantaged urban 


















State 


61 


0.8) 


12 ( 


2.0) 


21 ( 


1.9) 


35( 


2.2) 


26 ( 2.3) 




... , 




... , 




238 { 


4.3! 


241 ( 


3.7) 


228 ( 1.8) 


Nation 


9( 


1-2) 


17 ( 


3.1) 


19 ( 


2.1) 


34 ( 


2.4) 


20 ( 3.2) 




... ( 


•••) 


250 f 


4,0)^ 


255 ( 


5.0)1 


251 ( 


4.7)' 


238 ( 4.5)» 


Other 




















State 


11 { 


0.9) 


24 1 


1.4) 


25 { 


1.3) 


28 ( 


1.1) 


12 ( 1.2) 




280 ( 


3.4) 


274 ( 


2.7) 


271 ( 


2.2) 


269 { 


2.0) 


252 ( 2.7) 


Nation 


12 ( 


1.0) 


21 ( 


1.0) 


23 ( 


1.2) 


27 ( 


1.2) 


17 { 1.4) 




268 ( 


2.6) 


269 ( 


2.3) 


265 ( 


2.1) 


259 ( 


2.2) 


246 ( 2.5) 



The standard errors of the estimated Ktatisucs appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainly that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is wiihin t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the vanabiht> of this estimated mean proficienc) *** Sample sj/e is insufficient to permit a 
rchable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A25 
(continued) 



Students' Reports on the Amount of Time Spent 
Watching Television Each Da y 



PERCENTAGE O- STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHE^iATlCS PROFICIENCY 



1W0 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


One Hour or 
Less 


Two Hours 


ThrM Hours 


Four to Five 
Hours 


Six Hours or 
Moi^ 





Percentage 


Percentage 


Percantage 


Percentage 


Percentage 




Mid 


and 


and 


and 


and 




Proficiency 


Proficiency 


Prcrflcieney 


Proflclancy 


Proflcimcy 


TOTAL 






















State 


12 ( 


0.0) 


23 ( 


0.9) 


25 ( 


0.0) 


20 ( 


1.0) 


13 ( 


0.0) 




264 ( 


2.2) 


278 ( 


1.9) 


271 ( 


1.5) 


265 ( 


1.6) 


247 ( 


2.1} 


Nation 


12 ( 


0.0) 


21 ( 


0.9} 


22 ( 


0.0) 


20 ( 


1.1) 


16 { 


1.0) 




269 ( 


22) 


26S ( 


1.0) 


265 ( 


1.7) 


260 ( 


1.7) 


245 ( 


1.7) 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 






















HS m>n-9rt(iuate 






















State 


9 ( 


2.2) 


15 { 


2 91 


23 ( 


3.8) 


29 ( 


3.6) 


25 ( 


34) 






• ♦♦4 

/ 




***) 


1 






***) 






Nation 


12 ( 


2 21 


20 ( 


3 1) 


21 ( 


2 0) 


20 ( 


2,9) 


20 ( 


2 4) 






f 




t 


*** 1 




244 ( 




*** i 


f 


HS graduate 






















State 


in ( 


1 i ^ 




1 .f } 






( 

iS\* \ 






1,0} 








264 ( 


3.8) 


261 ( 


2.0) 


256 ( 


22) 


243 ( 


3.1) 


Nation 


S ( 


1.01 


17 { 


1.4) 


23 ( 


2.0) 


32 ( 


2.3) 


19 ( 


1.6) 




249 ( 


4.7) 


257 ( 


2.0) 


259 ( 


3.2) 


253 ( 


2.5) 


240 ( 


3.0) 


Some college 
















State 


10 ( 


1.5) 


22 { 


1.9) 


27 ( 


2-3) 


28 ( 


2.2) 


14 ( 


2.0) 








277 { 


3^) 


270 { 


3.6) 


269 ( 


3.1) 






Nation 


10 ( 


1.4) 


25 ( 


2.4) 


23 ( 


2.6) 


28 ( 


2.2) 


14 ( 


1.5) 








275 ( 


2.7) 


269 ( 


3.5) 


267 ( 


2.5) 


242 ( 


3.4) 


College graduate 






















State 


15 ( 


1.4) 


26 { 


1.51 


25 { 


1.2) 


26 ( 


1,6) 


B ( 


0.8) 




296 1 


2.5) 


288 ( 


2.2) 


283 ( 


2.3) 


274 ( 


2.1) 


251 ( 


3.5) 


Natton 


17 ( 


1.3) 


22 ( 


1.6) 


23 ( 


1.1) 


25 ( 


1.5) 


12 ( 


1.1) 




282 1 


2.6} 


280 ( 


2.5} 


277 { 


2.2) 


270 ( 


2.4 f 


255 ( 


3.2) 


GENDER 






















Male 






















State 


10 ( 


0.8) 


21 ( 


1.2) 


27 { 


1.2) 


29 i 


1.2) 


13 ( 


1.0) 




284 i 


3.8) 


276 ( 


2.51 


273 ( 


LB) 


270 ( 


1.9) 


253 ( 


2.5) 


Nation 


11 1 


0.9) 


22 ( 


1.2) 


22 ( 


1.0) 


20 ( 


1.3) 


17 ( 


1,5) 




269 { 


3.3) 


267 ( 


2.6) 


267 ( 


2.2) 


262 ( 


2.1) 


240 ( 


2.5) 


Female 






















State 


14 ( 




24 ( 


1.1) 


23 ( 


1.1) 


26 ( 


1.4) 


13 1 


1.1) 




285 ( 


2.3) 


279 ( 


2.1) 


260 ( 


2.0) 


259 ( 


2.1) 


242 ( 


2.6) 


Nation 


14 ( 


1.1) 


20 ( 


1.3) 


23 ( 


1.4; 


20 ( 


1.6) 


15 ( 


1.2) 




269 ( 


2.8) 


269 ( 


2.21 


264 ( 


1.81 


250 ( 


1.9! 


241 ( 


2.2) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in pareritheses. Jt can be sard with about 95 percent 
ccrtsint) that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population js uithm * 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ♦** Sample sue is insufficient to permit a reliabJc cstmiaie (fewer than 62 
students). 
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TABLE A26 



Students' Reports on the Number of Days of 
School Missed 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1W0 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


None 


Om or T«vo Days 


ItiTM Days or Mora 





ParcanCaga 


Par^ntaga 


Pareantaga 




ar 


n! 


and 


Mid 




Prolfciancy 


ProAciMey 


PfoAciancy 


TOTAL 












State 


41 ( 


1.2) 


35( 


1.1) 


23 { 1.0) 




274 { 


1 1} 


272 { 


1 4) 


260 ( 1.7) 


Nation 




1.1) 


32 ( 


0.9) 


23 ( 1.1) 




2es( 


1.0) 


268( 


1.5) 


250 ( 1.9) 


RACE/ETHNICITY 












Whifa 












State 




4 A\ 

1.4f 


37 ( 


1.1) 


24 ( 1.2) 




OQO t 

i.o2 ( 


1.2) 


d,o2 ( 


1.3) 


271 ( 2.0) 


Nation 


43 ( 


1.2) 


34 ( 


1^) 


23 { 1^) 




2fS \ 


1.8) 


272 ( 


1.7) 


258 ( 2.1) 


Black 








State 


4d ( 


2.0) 


2S ( 


1.8) 


25 ( 22) 




dAi { 


3.2) 


239 ( 


2.6) 


232 ( 2.9) 


Nation 


DO ( 


3.1 1 


21 ( 


1.8) 


23 ( 2.5) 




240 \ 


3.2) 


240 [ 


A A \ 
4.1 ) 


224 ( 3^) 


Hispanic 








State 


38 ( 


3.0) 


37 { 


3.3) 


25 ( 2.0) 




247 ( 


2.7) 


247 i 


3.5) 


236 ( 3.21 


Naticn 


41 ( 


3,3) 


32( 


2,2) 


27 ( 2.6) 




245 ( 


4.6) 


250 ( 


3.3) 


235 ( 3,1) 


Asian 










State 


68 ( 


5.1) 


26 ( 


4.6) 


6 ( 2.2) 




302 ( 


3.2} 


( 






Nation 


62 ( 


5.6) 


27 ( 


5.3) 


11 ( 4.9) 




287 ( 


4.7)1 


... ( 


**•) 


/ ***) 


TYPE OF COMMUNtTV 












Acivantaged urban 












State 


41 ( 


2.2) 


36( 


2.0) 


23 i 2.8) 




291 ( 


2.61 


289 ( 


2.2) 


272 ( 5.6|» 


Nation 


47 ( 


2.3| 


38 ( 


2.6) 


15 ( 3.7) 




264 ( 


4.4)t 


279 ( 


4.5)5 


•*« ^ 


Disacfvantagad urban 








State 


41 ( 


3.3] 


32 ( 


2.7) 


26 ( 2,5) 




242 ( 


2.6) 


237 ( 


4.0) 


231 1 3.1) 


Nation 


42 ( 


3.3) 


26 ( 


1.8) 


32 ( 2.7) 




254 ( 


3.7)1 


256 ( 


4.2jt 


238 ( 6.3)t 


Othar 












State 


41 ( 


2.1) 


35( 


1.6) 


24 ( 1.3) 




273 1 


1.9J 


272 ( 


2.0) 


263 ( 2.3) 


Natjon 


45 ( 


1.3) 


32 ( 


1.1) 


23( 1.1) 




265 { 


2.2) 


266 1 


1.9) 


251 i 2.4) 



The standard errors of the C5ttmated siausiics appear in parentheses. It can be said wnh about pcrccni 
certainly thai, for each population of interest, the \alue for the entire population is uithin t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution -- the nature of the sample does not allov^ accurate 
determination of the vanabi!it> of this estimated mean proficiencs. Sample si/c is insunkicnt to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than f>2 students). 
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TABLE A26 
(continued) 



Students' Reports on the Number of Days of 
School Missed 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Nom 


Orw Of Two Days 


Throe Days or Moro 





Percentage 


Percentage 


ParcwTtig* 




and 




fed 


and 




Proficiency 


ProAcfency 


ProRcIency 


TOTAL 










State 


41 ( 1^) 




1.1) 


23 ( 1.0) 




274 ( 1.1) 


272 { 




260 ( 1.7) 


Nation 


45 ( 1.1) 


32 ( 


0.9) 


23 ( 1.1) 




265 ( 1^) 


266( 


1-5) 


250 ( 1.9) 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 










HS non-graduate 










State 


43 ( 4.3) 


3" ( 


4.1) 


26 ( 3.8) 




256 ( 3.4) 




) 




Nation 


36 ( 3.2) 


i 

cO \ 


3.1) 


3S ( 3.5) 




245 ( 3.0) 




3.3) 


237 ( XI) 


HS sriduate 






State 


39 ( 2.3) 


33 ( 


2j3) 


28 ( 2.0) 




263 ( 2.1) 


263 ( 


2.1) 


250 ( 22] 


Nation 


43 ( 2.1) 


31 ( 


1.9) 


27 ( 1.9) 




255 ( 2.0) 


257 ( 


2.6) 


249 ( 2.4) 


Some college 








State 


34 ( 2.2) 


44 ( 


2.5) 


22 { 2.4) 




272 ( 2.5) 


273 ( 


3.2) 


262 { 3.1) 


Nation 


40 ( 1.8) 


37 ( 


1.6) 


23 { 1.6) 




270 { 3.0) 


271 ( 


2.5) 


253 ( 3.1 ) 


College graduate 








State 


45 ( 1J) 


35( 


1.71 


20 ( 1.5) 




284 ( 1.6) 


282 ( 


2.0) 


273 { 2.6) 


Nation 


51 ( 1.6) 


33 { 


1.2) 


16 ( 1.3) 




275 ( 2.1) 


277 { 


1.7) 


265 ( 3.1) 


GENDER 










Mile 










State 


43 ( 1.6) 


34( 


1.3) 


23 ( 1.3) 




275 ( 1.5) 


275 ( 


1.6) 


260 ( 2.3) 


Nation 


47 ( 1.6) 


31 ( 


1,4! 


22 { 1.4) 




266 ( 2.0) 


267 ( 


2.1! 


250 ( 2.6) 


Female 








State 


40 ( 1.5) 


37 ( 


1.6) 


24 ( 1.4) 




272 ( 1.5) 


269 ( 


1.9) 


259 ( 2,3) 


Nation 


43 ( 1.4) 


32 ( 


1.1) 


25 ( 1.3) 




264 ( 2.3) 


266 { 


1.7) 


250 ( 1.8) 



The standard errors of the cstimaied statistics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is wuhm :r 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. Sample size is insufficient to permit a rehable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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TABLE A27 | Students' Perceptions of Mathematics 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1000 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Strongly AgrM 


Agm 


Undteidtd, Ditagrot, 
Strongly Disigrto 





PtTMntago 


Porctntagt 


PsfGonUgo 




antf 


and 


and 




Profldoney 


Proflcioney 


Pfofldancy 


TOTAL 












State 


27 { 








20 ( 1 .0) 




280 ( 


1.7) 


269 ( 


1,2) 


2M( 1.6) 


Nation 


27 ( 


1.3) 




1.0) 


24 ( 1^) 




271 ( 


1,9) 


262 ( 


1.7) 


251 ( 1,8) 


RACE/ETHNtCITY 












Wintto 












State 


26 f 








21 { 15) 




290 ( 


1 7) 


27S { 




270 ( 15) 


Nation 


25 ( 


1.61 


48 ( 


1 3) 


26 ( 15) 




279 ( 


2 0) 


272 { 




257 ( 2,0) 


Black 










State 


35 { 


3.6) 


45 ( 


2 9) 


20 ( 1,7) 




250 { 


2 6) 


241 ( 


2 71 


231 { 35) 


Nation 




2 51 




2 '^1 


16 ( 1.9) 




247 ^ 


4 1 \ 




3.3) 


227 ( 4.2) 


Hispanic 










State 


23 { 


2 1 ) 


57 ( 


2 91 


20 ( 2.4) 




257 ( 


4.2) 


244 ( 


3.1) 


232 ( 4.0) 


Nation 






ASK t 




28 ( 2.1) 




257 ( 


5.5) 


244 ( 


2J) 


236 ( 3.6) 


Asian 








State 


39( 


4.4) 


52 ( 


45) 


9 ( 2.4) 








293 ( 


4,9) 




Nation 


29 ( 


55} 


53 { 


5.6) 


17 ( 4.9) 










"**) 




TYPE OF COMMUNITY 












A(tv«ntag«d urt>an 












State 


29 ( 


2.2) 


54 ( 


2.1) 


17 ( 2.3) 




295 ( 


35) 


284 ( 


3.4) 


276 1 3.2) 


Nation 


17 ( 


3.2) 


55 ( 


2.4) 


28 ( 4,2) 




( 




280 ( 


4.1 )f 


#♦* 1 


Olfadvintag«d urban 












State 


34 { 


35) 


45 ( 


2,8) 


21 ( 2.2) 




247 ( 


35) 


237 ( 


3.2) 


227 ( 3.2) 


Nation 


26 ( 


2,9) 


4a( 


2.9) 


26 ( 3.2) 




260 ( 




249 1 


4.6)f 


240 ( 45)1 


Oih«f 












State 


25 ( 


15) 


53 ( 


1.2) 


21 ( 1.4) 




281 ( 


2.4) 


266 ( 


V9) 


261 ( 24) 


Nation 


27 { 


1.4) 


48( 


1.2) 


25 ( 1.4) 




271 ( 


2.4) 


263 ( 


2.2) 


250 ( 1.9) 



The standard errors of the esumaicd siaiisiics appear m parentheses. It can be .said U'lth about 95 percent 
certainly that, for each population of mtercsi. the value for the entire population rs wnhin t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. \ Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample docs not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficienc). *** Sample siJte is msufficieni ro permit a 
reliable estimate (fe\%er than o2 students). 
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TABLE A27 
(continued) 



Students^ Perceptions of Mathematics 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



laOO ^AEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Strongry AgrM 


AgrM 


Stroi^y DisftgrM 




TOTAL 

State 

Nation 


Ptretncagt 

ProAel«ncy 

27 ( 1.1) 
280 ( 1J) 

27 ( 1.3} 
271 ( 1.9) 


Pf ciTUg» 
Mid 

ProRcImcy 

52 ( 1.0) 
2S9( 1.2) 

49 { 1.0) 
262 ( 1.7) 


P«rc«nug« 
and 

ProfldMcy 

20 ( 1.0) 
280 ( 1.6) 

24 { 1^) 
251 ( U) 



PARENTS' EDUCATION 



PENDER 

Mala 

State 

Nation 

Famale 

State 

Nation 



State 


26 ( 


3.6) 


51 ( 


3.1) 








250 ( 


2.9) 


Nation 


20 ( 


2.6) 


50 1 


3.3) 






j 


243 1 


2.6) 


HS graduata 








State 


24 ( 


2.0) 


&4( 


2.0) 




2^i 


2.6) 


260| 


2.C) 


Nation 


27 ( 


2.1) 


47 ( 


2.3) 




262 i 


2.7) 


255 ( 


2.3) 


Soma college 








State 


27 { 


2.8) 


52 ( 


2.3) 




273 ( 


3.4) 


270 ( 


2.1) 


Nation 


28 ( 


2.5) 


47 ( 


2.4) 




274 { 


3.1) 


267 ( 


1.9) 


Codaga graduate 








State 


31 ( 


1.3) 


51 ( 


1.5) 




291 ( 


1.91 


280 i 


1.8) 


Nation 


30{ 


2.3) 


51 ( 


1.6) 




280 ( 


2.4) 


274 ( 


2.2) 



29 ( 
281 ( 

28 ( 
273 ( 

26 ( 
278 ( 

26 ( 
269 ( 



1.5) 
2.1) 
1.5) 
2.3) 

1.2) 
2.1) 
1.7) 
2.1) 



51 ( 
271 ( 

4S( 
253 ( 

54 ( 
267 ( 

50( 
262 I 



1.3) 
1.5) 
1.2) 
2.0) 

1.4) 
1.6) 
1.7) 
1.8) 



23 ( 3.1) 

30 ( 3.6) 
238 { 4.3) 



22 ( 1.9) 
250 ( 3.1) 

26 ( 2.0) 
245 ( 2.4) 

21 ( 2.3) 
261 { 3.1) 

25 ( 1.8) 
258 { 3.2) 



19 { 
272 ( 

19 ( 
266 ( 



1.3) 
2.4) 
1.8) 
2.5) 



20 { 1.3) 
263 ( 2.1) 

24 I 1.4) 

251 ( 2.4) 

20 ( 1.3) 
256 ( 2.2) 

25 ( 1.9) 

252 ( 1.9) 



The standard errors of ihe estimated slaiisiics appear in parentJieses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certamty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within t- 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. *•* Sample size is insufficient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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